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Blessed ve NT 


THERE is a new baby at the home 
of Ayer & Son—a newcomer to 
the great family of national 
advertisers. 

Mrs. Day’s Ideal Baby Shoe 
Company of Danvers, Mass., 
made its advertising bow August 
of this year. ; 

This business began in 1902 with the making of infants’ booties. 
Today the line includes the first little booties, the baby’s first real 
shoes with soft leather soles, and sturdy, solid leather shoes in all 
fittings through size 8. From a few neighborhood customers, Mrs. 
Day’s Ideal Baby Shoes have come to own a large and enthusiastic 
clientele of mothers, fathers, youngsters, baby specialists and family 
doctors, up and down and across the continent. 

With national distribution established, national advertising has 
been added to an aggressive, progressive sales policy. 

Designed in collaboration with orthopedic specialists, these de- 
lightful little shoes give tiny, unformed baby feet the opportunity to 
shape correctly for their life walk of 65,000 miles. They give little 
children the assurance of firm, strong feet, correct carriage and 
healthy bodies—and, in later life, freedom from foot troubles and 
attendant ills. 

Advertising Headquarters count it an honor to start this newcomer 
walking the road of advertising, correctly. But even more, we esteem 
it a privilege to serve in the work of bringing immediate foot happiness 
to hundreds of thousands of creepers and toddlers—and future foot, 
body and mental happiness to generations of adult citizens. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
Vew York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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FEDERAL functions as a Sales Promotion Agency 
—working with the dealer in his stores as conscien- 
tiously as in the magazines and newspapers. Every 
Interrupting Idea plan, you know, must be “demon- 
strable at the point of sale.” ~ Write us now for 
a personal showing of the chart-presentation above 
illustrated. It will give you a new conception of 


Advertising Agency Service. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
Four bundred and forty-four Madison Ave., New Dork City 
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Entire Line Is Repriced; More 
Advertising; Sales Jump 


A Timely Merchandising Lesson in New “Pyrex” Distribution Policy 
Which Was Started After Three-Year Investigation 


An Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


J. L. Peden 


Director of Sales, Corning Glass 
orks 


HENEVER a manufacturer 

asks himself pertinently and 
frankly where his market has been 
in the past and what his real 
potential market is, it usually leads 
him to a searching investigation 
and sometimes a total change in 
outlook. 

The interesting thing about the 
“Pyrex” experience along this line 
and the results which came from 
such a self-questioning was that 
the investigation started in a small 
way in 1929. 

It became broader in scope as the 
investigators spread over the coun- 
try and began to turn up unusual 
material, and the results of it led 
the company to start a revolu- 
tionary change in pricing and dis- 
tribution methods at a time when 
many people were wringing their 
hands in helpless fear. The results 
of that change have been so emi- 
nently satisfactory that the transi- 
tion offers an interesting object 
lesson to many a manufacturer 
who is considering the possibilities 
of a broader market. 

Ever since its introduction to the 
retail trade in 1915, “Pyrex” oven- 
ware, one of the products of the 
eleven main divisions of the Cor- 

ning Glass Works, has been sold to 
people distinctly in the upper in- 
‘ome brackets. 

Aggressively advertised to this 
lass, “Pyrex” attained a large sale. 
These sales began to level out 
between 1927 and 1929, and the 


and C. D. La Follette 


Sales Manager, Pyrex Housewares 
ivision 


company decided to investigate 
potential markets, lower in the 
income scale. 

The investigation, of course, 
started off as a search for different 
types of sales resistance but soon 
got into the lower price market. 
The first thing done was to hire 
investigators who were sent out to 
make stenographic verbatim reports 
on contacts between store sales- 
people and Mrs. Consumer. Un- 
known to any salesperson of the 
store, although with the permission 
of the store owner, the investiga- 
tors lingered near the tables on 
which “Pyrex” was displayed and 
reported the conversations which 
made sales and which lost them. 

One of the first impressions 
gained from the reports of the in- 
vestigators was a deep conviction 
that missionary men were necessary 
to give the store staff some of the 
talking points for the product. 

Picking up information about 
price, reasons for sales and the 
loss of them, was only part of 
the survey. Another one was made 
of all outlets by classes, such as 
retail hardware, housefurnishings, 
stores, jobbers, department stores. 
They were classified so that the 
company would have a complete 
picture of the outlet. Also, in- 
vestigators made a study of the 
potentials in every city based upon 
the number of families, their 
incomes, automobiles, and other 
items. Not one index but ten dif- 
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ferent ones were used; the number 
of families that had telephones 
was used as one. Other general ones 
in lower brackets also were used. 

An entirely different “detective” 
job, but done at the same time, was 
that of tracking down the stores 
that had been buying from the 
company from the first 


INK Dee. 1, 1932 
later, is that the company made 
provisions to insure adequate and 
equal gross margins for all whole- 
sale customers. 

The man who talks to the “Py- 
rex” people, as I did to get this 
story, is much impressed by their 
cold-blooded courage in following 





day it was in business. 
The makers desired to 
find out how the hard- 
ware retailers were 
getting along under 
the sole care of the 
jobber without any 
contact with the fac- 
tory. In the past 
many a store which 
had at first dealt di- 
rect with the plant had 
been turned over by 
the company to job- 
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should supplement the 
work of the jobbers. 

As the investigation 
progressed, the matter 
of freight rates was raised by vari- 
ous jobbers. The company decided 
to face the facts as it found them 
for it had decided at the start to 
go into every phase of the investi- 
gation thoroughly wherever facts 
took it. 

Therefore, every distribution 
point and what happened to the 
freight at that point was studied. 
The wide variations in freight 
rates were studied for various por- 
tions of the country and it was 
discovered they had a substantial 
effect on the sales effort of the 
jobbers. Gross margins were seri- 
ously reduced. The net result of 
this investigation, as will appear 


Would Fortify the New Policy 


the facts through to their logical 
conclusion. Take the matter of the 
price survey, for example. As the 
investigators listened at retail 
counters and heard some women 
say that they thought the price was 
too high, they then made a com- 
plete survey of price trends over 
a ten-year period. Not only was 
the price trend of competing ware, 
checked, but all things used in the 
kitchen such as ranges, sinks, lino- 
leum, ice boxes, furniture and 
cutlery. All were analyzed to see 
if “Pyrex” was in line on the gen- 
eral price trend of this type of 
merchandise as well as that of 
commodities. 


“Pyrex” Told Dealers and Retailers That Advertising 
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\Vhen the company decreed that 
its prices should come down to 
reach the lower level market, it then 
decided to find out just what sort 
of prices would appeal, and some 
curious and interesting facts about 
human nature were found in this 
investigation such as_ the fact that 
a price of 55 cents is one which 
women do not like to pay as well 
as 50 cents or 65 cents. 

Just as soon as it was decided 
that prices would be lowered, the 
sales department and the produc- 
tion department went into a huddle 
and decided to consider various dis- 
counts, repricing of every single 
item and what volume could be 
expected by various cuts in the re- 
tail price. This angle it will be 
remembered came from out in the 
field and was based upon thou- 
sands of conversations overheard 
from women at the tables where 
the ware was displayed and also 
hy the close investigation of poten- 
tial markets based on incomes and 
the other indices described . pre- 
viously. 

The organization started to 
figure on cuts of 10, 20, 30, 40 
and 50 per cent on various items 
and in some cases ridiculous ones 
such as 60 and 70 per cent, and 
worked with the production depart- 
ment to discover what the lowest 
possible cost could be, based upon 
savings from increased volume. 

Lines were drawn on production 
charts and plotted in connection 
with the outside investigation of 
potential demand. The two depart- 
ments were closely co-ordinated 
for intensive study. The manufac- 
turing department took the investi- 
gators’ estimates and worked out a 
parallel case in manufacturing costs 
based on new automatic machinery 
and increased volume. Somewhere 
where those lines crossed, a point 
was reached at which potential vol- 
ume and savings in production 
enabled the company to break even. 
That gave it a point from which 
to start on each particular item 
in the line. 

Then the company went, cold- 
bloodedly, about the never easy job 
of repricing the whole line, item by 
tem, based upon the item’s poten- 
tial sales the estimate of which 
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was arrived “at from the outside 
investigators’ reports. No price 
policy was considered fixed and 
sacred merely because it was a 
habit. Every item had to be proved 
on its own merits as a potential 
seller. There was no hesitation 
when the time came to tell whole- 
salers and retailers of the radical 
change. 

On October 8, 32,000 messages 
were delivered simultaneously by 
Western Union messengers to job- 
bers and retailers. With the wires 
went a complete package contain- 
ing not only the new price list but 
details and complete promotion ma- 
terial designed for the recipient. 

The frankness to which I have 
referred was in the letter and the 
plan both. The following extracts 
from the message to wholesalers 
are typical : 


1. We are reducing suggested retail 
prices on October 10 as much as 50 per 
cent on some items. The ware is exactly 
of the same high quality as before. It 
will not be cheapened in any way. The 
two-year guarantee remains in force. 

2. Beginning October 10, we allow 
freight via cheapest route, rail and/or 
water, on orders of a net value of $25 
upward. This, plus discount standardiza- 
tion based on the actual operation ex- 
penses for your trade, assures you a 
fixed gross profit. Shipments will be 

-O.B. Corning. 

3. We are employing missionary sales- 
men to work with all classes of retail 
trade reserved for you. 

a e are increasing national adver- 
tising. 

5. We are delivering 30,000 messages 
and broadsides on October 10 to your 
customers and prospects. These inform 
them of the new prices and offer com- 


plete dealer-helps at once. A window 
streamer is enclosed for their imme- 
diate use. 


6. We are placing in your hands today 
enough catalog pages with new prices for 
your entire sales force, as well as com- 
plete samples of mats, window signs, etc., 
available. 


Wholesalers were told they 
would increase their sales if they 
would: 


1. Make immediate effort to get your 
share of the increased volume which is 
bound to come from these low prices 
and increased advertising and promotion 
expenditures. Act before your compet- 
itor does! 

2. Fill up your stocks at once so that 
no dealer or consumer may be disap- 
a during the holiday season. We 
ave built up special stocks so that 
prompt shipments can be made. 


(Continued on page 77) 








N appropriation of approxi- 

mately $1,000,000 has been 
budgeted by the Pineapple Pro- 
ducers Co-operative Association, 
Inc., for financing advertising and 
sales promotion during 1933. Space 
will be used in two weeklies, five 
monthly magazines and in the 
newspapers of seventy-five metro- 
politan centers. 

The consumer copy will feature 
scientific findings resulting from 
biochemical research. 

Business papers reaching gro- 
cers, soda fountains, hotels, baker- 
ies and hospitals will contain copy 
following the appeal appropriate to 
each type of publication. 

The current year’s pack of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 cases is the 


+ 


Million Dollar Pineapple Drive 


smallest in several years, but with 
the carry-over from last year there 
will be about 10,000,000 cases to 
sell which is about equal to a 
normal year’s consumption. The 
campaign is not designed to pro- 
mote any single brand or any 
particular variety of pineapple. 
The seven member companies of 
the co-operative, which was re- 
cently organized, [Printers’ Ink, 
Sept. 15, page 84] will follow up 
trade inquiries referred to them as 
a result of the educational program 
undertaken by their association. 
R. M. Barthold, chairman of the 
board of the California Packing 
Corporation, is a member of the 
marketing committee which has its 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


+ 


Kelvinator’s Largest Campaign 


HE largest advertising appro- 

priation in its history has been 
set up by the Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. This decision to ad- 
vertise on this scale is not, to use 
the words of George W. Mason, 
president of Kelvinator, “a shot in 
the dark.” 

The campaign plans, he says, are 
based on first-hand information, 
growing out of field surveys and 
contacts made by the factory’s 
major executives with distributors 
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Earl Lines Joins 
Citrus Exchange 


Earl Lines, formerly advertising direc- 
tor of the Kelvinator Corporation, De- 
troit, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Tampa. 





Camel Account to Esty 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., it is reported, 
has appointed William Esty & Company, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of Camel Cigarettes and 
Prince Albert Smoking Tobacco. 


Advanced by Mosse 


Irwin A. Vladimir, a member of the 
New York staff of Rudolf Mosse, Inc., 
since 1928, has been appointed a vice- 
president. 





in every part of the country. These 
investigations demonstrate that the 
average citizen is about ready to 
“loosen up” a bit and buy things he 
really needs. 

Increased schedules will be placed 
with magazines, and the business- 


paper effort will be materially 
strengthened. In every city and 
town in which Kelvinator has 


representation a larger amount of 
co-operative newspaper advertising 
will be used. 


= 


E. G. Foreman, Jr., with 
World Broadcasting 


Edwin G. Foreman, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
Inc., is now in charge of operations ir 
the Chicago production studio of the 
World Broadcasting System, Inc. 





Gorham Silver to Armstrong 


The Gorham Company, Providence, 
R. I., silverware, has appointed the F 
Wallis Armstrong Company, Philadel 
phia, to direct the advertising of its 
sterling, plated ware, ecclesiastical, 
bronze and hotel divisions. 





Joins Sweeney & James 


C. F. Curtz has joined the staff of 
the Sweeney & James Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency. 
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Christmas Funds 


Equal 2A Total 





HRISTMAS Club savings paid out by Milwaukee 
banks on December 1, gave 43,792 familiés a 
total of $2,203,500 with which to play the role of Santa 
Claus. This tidy sum—only a few thousand less than the 
club savings of 1929— indicates a plentiful cash reserve 
and forecasts liberal Christmas spending in Milwaukee. 


Buying power in Milwaukee has also been reinforced 
by an increase of more than 10 per cent in factory 
payrolls in the past four months. 


Outstanding stability makes Milwaukee a logical 
market for the efficient and economical selling required 
to make profits today—especially so since it is covered 
adequately at one low advertising cost in The Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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h office an agency in itself equipped to give full service to clients. 
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Asks Consumers for a Vote of 
Confidence—and Gets It 


Coupon Enables Advertiser to Answer Low-Price Cries of Dealers with 
Verdict of Women 


HAT the Wamsutta Mills 

wanted was a vote of confi- 
dence. Month after month, this 
year, their salesmen had been hear- 
ing the same old cry . . . “Wam- 
sutta sheets cost too much. . 

“Nobody will pay such prices these 
days.” .. . “People don’t want first- 
quality stuff any more.” 

Then, after these apologies had 
been worked up and dramatized to 
the point where the salesman was 
supposed to break into tears, an- 
other suggestion would usually be 
thrown into the bull-ring : “Now if 
you folks would make a little dif- 
ferent construction and give us a 
Wamsutta sheet that would be just 
about as good but that we can sell 
in competition with so-and-so and 
so-and-so. ... Boy! we could make 
a clean-up for you!” 

In other words if the company 
would only go at it the easy way, 
change its construction, cheapen its 
sheets, and sell the old name down 
the river, everybody would love it 
and boy! what a clean-up there 
would be for Messrs. X, Y and Z! 

So what the company wanted 
was a vote of confidence, a verdict 
from the consumer. And it set out 
to get it by means of a magazine 
advertisement which was headed 
“Please tell us . . . and tell us per- 
fectly frankly. Do you agree with 
us that we should mot cheapen 
Wamsutta sheets ?” 

Before this advertisement ap- 
peared many a_ well-intentioned 
private adviser shook his head and 
wondered if it wouldn’t be better to 
do something else, maybe. “Why 
not write a letter to a list of cus- 
tomers?” ... “Why not go out and 
ring doorbells?” . . . “How about a 
questionnaire ?” 

Others said that the public is not 
interested in such appeals, that 
competitors would think the com- 
pany couldn’t run its own business, 
and that that word “cheapen” in 
the headline would have a negative 
reaction and make people believe 


that the sheets had already been 
cheapened by sub-counting. 

Anyhow, the advertisement ap- 
peared in two magazines in Au- 
gust, pulled a great many more 
replies than the four or five the 
company would be satisfied with 
and, from Wamsutta’s point of 
view, fully justified the advertising 
expenditure. 

Among the replies there were, 
of course, the usual ones from 
those whose patience had been 
tried and whose good taste had 
been affronted by such commercial- 
ism, from crested stationery ladies 
whose answers were as bewildered 
as their spelling and from jokers 
who wanted a chance to be heard 
quoting Marie Antoinette’s dictum: 
“Let them eat cake!” These were 
3 per cent. 

Another 4 per cent asked for 
further reductions in Wamsutta 
prices but not for a reduction in 
quality. The remaining 93 per 
cent made a definite request that 
the quality of the sheets should 
not be cheapened. 


Copy Tried to Be 
Impartial 


That was the verdict the com- 
pany wanted, naturally. True, the 
headline showed plainly which 
way the company was voting, but 
the copy was written in an honest 
attempt to be as impartial as any 
long-established manufacturer can 
very well be when he risks his 
case before a jury that may be not 
merely indifferent but hostile, and 
realizes that he is bound to be in- 
fluenced in no small degree by 
their verdict whether he likes it 
or not. 

For instance, the copy said: 
“The trouble is that some store 
buyers still insist that nobody 
wants to pay a fair price for fine 
sheets, even for such lovely ones 
as Wamsutta.” (Then some easy 


ways of reducing costs are men- 
tioned. ) 


“Such a sheet would not 
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Advertisers 
In Detroit 
Will Enjoy 
A Good 
Christmas 


America’s fourth city will find Santa Claus 
keeping his annual date. Surprising as it 
may seem 1932 Christmas funds are only 
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be so fine and we could not be sure 
that it would last so long. But 
would that make any great differ- 
ence to most people?” Of course 
we think it would ... but... we 
may have an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of the Wamsutta 
standards of fineness, smoothness 
and strength. Your opinion, etc.” 

A large proportion of those who 
replied not only went 
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sutta purchaser, I rely on the nam: 
for superlative quality. Don’ 
make it an empty designation.” 

In fact, this bobbed up so often 
among the replies that it was d« 
cided to use it as the theme of 
the second advertisement, which 
appeared two months later in 
both magazines with the head- 
ing “Rest Assured. We are not 





to the trouble of giv- 
ing their reasons in 
the space left blank, 
but added considerably 
to them in notes and 


PLEASE TELL US 


and tell us perfectly frankly 





letters. 

Among these rea- 
sons were echoes of 
all the sheet and pil- 
low case copy that has 
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quoted the department 





store’s line about the DON'T . ~ ° 
name “Wamsutta” (in CHEAPEN |_ 
this case it would be THEM 
that brand) being (Plan Check Year Profiem} 
equivalent to = word DO 
“Sterling” on silver. a 
But the company CHEAPEN ||... 
could also be thankful THEM .o ee eee 
for such statements as 
these: “After thirty This Is the Balloting Advertisement in Which 


years of home-making 
I have found no sheets 
that wear like Wamsutta. Let us 
keep one reliable brand.” . . . “No 
other sheet on the market com- 
pares with yours.. So why cheapen 
it? On account of the price, in 
these times, I bought another 
cheaper make and shall never do 
it again, except for the maids.” 
(Now there’s a customer !) 

Even discounting the obvious in- 
tention of many of these amiable 
ladies to flatter a manufacturer, 


one very encouraging note runs 
through the replies; a typical ex- 
pression of it is: “It seems to me 
that there are plenty of cheap 
sheets on the market. 


As a Wam- 





Wamsutta Asked for a Vote of Confidence 


going to cheapen Wamsutta sheets.” 

The second advertisement was 
intended not merely as a grateful 
salute on both cheeks of the 93 
per cent (in full view of the regi- 
ment), but also as positive assur- 
ance that the time-honored stand- 
ards of the company had not been 
lowered and were not going to be 

“Thank you, ladies,” the copy 
said, “and you may rest assured 
of this: we are not going to 
cheapen them. On the contrary, if 
there is anything that we can do 
to make Wamsutta still smoother. 
still finer and still more durable 
we shall certainly do it.” 
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lf You Make or Sell 
Good Merchandise - - - 


. .- Indianapolis will provide a Profitable market 


for you. 


The Indianapolis Radius is a compact, cohesive 
market, 140 miles in diameter and with a population 


of about two million people. 


Indianapolis, the cultural, social and _ industrial 
center of The Radius, has 800 industries providing a 
diversified income and 4,920 retail stores to serve the 
community. The Indianapolis Radius contains 37 
towns of 1,000 population or over and as Indianapolis 


goes in a merchandising way, so goes this territory. 


Business activity in Indianapolis for the first ten 
months of 1932 (as measured by bank debits) has been 
consistently above the U. S. average. 


Advertisers in this territory know that The Indian- 
apolis News does the advertising job thoroughly and 
profitably. 
carried more advertising than any other newspaper 


For 38 years, The Indianapolis News has 


in Indiana. 


An aggressive advertising campaign in The Indianapolis 
News will produce Profitable Sales for You Now. 


The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York, Dan A. Carroll, 110 EF. 42d St. 


Chicago, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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HIGH COMPRESSION |: 


mile: 
bally 
new 
Dail: 
and 


VEN engineers used to sincerely believe that the 

only way to put more speed and more pulling 

power into an engine was to go in for still greater and 
greater piston displacement. 


96% 
circu 
cago 


And they went on believing and preaching it till Detroit 
began experimenting with super-efficient, high-speed en- 
gines; and eventually reversed their thinking. 


CONCENTRATED QUALITY 


National Advertising Representativ@f.’" 
250 Park we YOR 
Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Palmolive Building Record Bldg. 
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With the result that today the question is not how big 
is your engine, but how much actual pulling power does 
it deliver to the driving wheels. 


And the same more intelligent brand of thinking is now 
being applied to the appraisal of newspaper circulation. 
Not necessarily, “How big is it?” . .. the more im- 
portant consideration is, “What will it DOP” 


High compression, high speed, super efficiency . . . that’s 
the requirement! Advertisers want circulation that does 
not waste advertising dollars pulling non-productive dead 
weight . . . they want their gasoline turned into sales 
miles . . . swiftly, quietly, economically and without 
ballyhoo, vibration and clattering. And it is under these 
new specifications that the advertising value of Chicago 
Daily News circulation has shone forth in such clear 
and outstanding brilliancy. 


96% of the four hundred thousand Chicago Daily News 
circulation is tightly compressed within the 40-mile Chi- 
cago trading area . . . none of its power seeps out into 
Scatterville. Hence its astounding pulling power. 


Financial Advertising Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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These Salesmen Pay Expenses Out 
of Special Bonuses 


1 Enables Company to Increase Selling Staff with Little Addition to 
General Operating Cost 


By John F. 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


A SALESMAN on the road 
41 should share with his house 
the responsibility for his traveling 
expenses. 

It has not been our object to ask 
our men to shoulder the entire load 
or to cause them to worry about 
the matter unduly. However, if 
there is to be any worrying done 
we think it is better for the sales- 
man to do it than to pass the en- 
tire burden along to the home 
office. He can at least do some- 
thing about it while the home 
office many times cannot. 

\Vhen we introduced our line of 
automotive specialties three years 
ago, this question—with the depres- 
sion in the offing—had to be 
worked out. We had no precedents 
to guide us and little in our own 
experience upon which to build an 
operating plan satisfactory to the 
house and altogether just to the 
men. We learned as we went along 
and out of all this have been able 
to evolve something which may 
have elements of helpfulness to 
other manufacturers who are try- 
ing to make a rather small sales 
staff cover as much ground as pos- 
sible and with the least expense. 

The best evidence that it works 
is shown in the fact that we have 
added four road representatives 
with only a very small increase 
over the amount we formerly paid 
to travel six men. 

We started out by using what 
we called General Plan No. 1. 
This was later discarded as un- 
sound and unworkable for an or- 
ganization of this kind. Our pres- 
ent procedure is under three other 
general divisions which I am now 

ing to describe briefly. 

Plan No. 1 

Not knowing any better at the 
tart, we used the obvious and 


nventional method of paying our 
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Bush, Jr. 


Puritan Soap Company 


salesmen a salary plus actual ex- 
penses. It applied to our sales 
supervisors or senior men and also 
to our missionary or “resale” men. 

The weaknesses of this plan are 
well known to all sales managers 
and quickly became manifest in 
our case. 

The old, old battle over the ex- 
pense account was in force be- 
tween home office and field man, 
with the concurrent feeling that we 
were either being unfair to a con- 
cientious salesman who was report- 
ing his expenses honestly or that 
we were being imposed upon by a 
smarter operator who was able to 
make his report look all right. 

A sales manager in New York 
cannot intelligently check the ex- 
pense report of a man doing mis- 
sionary work in the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia out of 
Atlanta. 


Some Items Governed 
by “Custom” 


Furthermore, items which we 
were inclined to question were ex- 
plained to us by the salesmen and 
their supervisors as being in ac- 
cordance with “custom.” For ex- 
ample: It was stated that when a 
factory man works with a jobber’s 
salesman he is expected to buy the 
latter’s lunch and that some job- 
ber’s men will take advantage of 
this opportunity to lay in a rich 
repast of expensive provender. 

The question of car expense fre- 
quently was an issue. Our men 
said they had to stand the cost of 
gas and oil in taking jobber’s men 
around with them. This difficulty 
was overcome by having our men 
leave their cars at home whenever 
possible. Then they had to ride in 
the jobber man’s car. 

These were details. The impor- 
tant discovery was that it was 
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costing us too much for our sales 
representation and that expense 
statements were inclined to in- 
crease as a man’s position began 
to appear more secure. e 

Therefore, we established Plan 
No. 2 (and No. 3) for our mis- 
sionary or resale men and Plan 
No. 4 for our “supervisors” or 
senior men. 

Plan No. 2. 

By this plan we paid each man 
a fixed salary plus a commission 
or bonus on all sales to jobbers in 
his territory. The salary was set 
to represent the market value of 
the man’s services, and expenses 
were left to the men to handle as 
they saw fit out of their bonus. In 
order to pay their expenses the 
salesmen had to meet their quotas 
or nearly so and the quotas were 
established with this thought in 
mind. In order to increase their 
income, therefore, it became neces- 
sary for the men to exceed their 
quotas. Once they had done this, 
their income augmented rapidly 
because the bonus or commission 
rate on most items was increased 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
when the quota was exceeded. 

This plan was used in connec- 
tion with our resident detail or 
missionary men. It required some 
financial outlay on their part to 
get their territories established to 
the point where commissions would 
pay their expenses. In most cases 
we had to give some assistance in 
this regard. We did not allow 
drawing accounts but we loaned 
money in instalments of $25 to 
$50 at a time on the salesman’s 
note. These loans or “advances” 
were charged against the sales- 
man’s bonus account. 


“Advances” May Become 
a Millstone 


This feature has the question- 
able advantage of having the sales- 
man indebted to the company and 
thereby cementing his relationship. 
The weakness of the plan is that 
these loans or “advances,” if al- 
lowed to reach large proportions, 
become in the nature of a bad debt 
to the company and a millstone 
around the salesman’s neck. Hav- 
ing learned by experience, we are 
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now limiting the amount of such 
“advances” or loans to any one 
man to $250. 

Plan No. 3. 

As a possible substitute for Plan 
No. 2 we are trying out an 
adaptation of it in certain terri- 
tories where we are operating in 
close co-operation with an exclu- 
sive distributor. In these terri- 
tories, instead of paying the mis- 
sionary man his market salary plus 
a 5 per cent commission, he is in- 
stalled on a minimum weekly 
stipend which will assure his 
knowing where the next meal is 
coming from but not much more. 
These salaries run about half of 
those in Plan No. 2 but commission 
is paid at the rate of 10 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent regardless of 
quota. As in Plan No. 2, however, 
the salesman has got to make his 
quota in order to secure a decent 
income. 


Commission Paid Through 
the Warehouse Distributor 


The unique feature of this plan 
is that the 10 per cent commission 
is paid to the salesman not by the 
factory but through the ware- 
house distributor in whose interest 
the salesman is working. The 
factory passes credit to the dis- 
tributor twice a month as a “mis- 
sionary allowance” and this in 
turn is paid to the missionary man 
in line with the turnover of the 
distributor’s inventory. This avoids 
the weakness of the first plan in 
that the salesman does not go into 
debt to the company. We find our 
distributors are much more hard 
boiled on the subject of advancing 
money than the home office. 

By far the most important fea- 
ture of this plan is that the mis- 
sionary man feels a direct re- 
sponsibility to the distributor and 
inasmuch as he receives part of 
his remuneration from the dis- 
tributor he becomes, in a sense, 
one of their employees, a spe- 
cialty man within the distributor’s 
organization, and we feel is in bet 
ter position to gain the confidenc: 
and co-operation of the distribu- 
tor’s men. 

This plan in theory has been 
widely acclaimed by our distribu- 
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tors. It has not been in operation 
long enough to have proved itself. 
lo date, however, no serious 

aknesses have developed. The 
only difficulty we have encoun- 
tered is that some of the distribu- 
tors are a little reluctant to take 
the responsibility of directing the 
tivities of our man. However, 
the plan proceeds, they get over 
eir shyness and recognize that 
eir interests and ours are identi- 


Plan No. 4. 

Our supervisors, who are at the 
beck and call of the home office 
nd whose traveling varies from 
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1,000 miles ofie week to 100 miles 
the next, are handled on an ex- 
pense allowance basis. 

Their salaries are intended to 
represent their market value. They 
are then given a flat allowance of 
$6 per day for living expenses for 
each day they are away from 
*home. This $6 is to cover every- 
thing except railroad fare and an 
occasional extra item such as a 
long distance telephone call or an 
entertainment item which we re- 
gard as legitimate. 

To date no noticeable weak- 
nesses have developed in this 
method. 


+ 


And Br’er Ford, He Lay Low 


R. CHRYSLER and Mr. 
General Motors are at it 
again. The dealers are taking 
sides vociferously. The public— 
— they'll decide the winner with 
gistration figures. 

“Cay sler started it by announc- 
ing, loudly and dramatically, the 
new Plymouth Six. “Is this 
America’s next Number One car?” 
he asked. “Look at all three be- 
fore you buy,” he repeated. That 
was the middle of November. 

Chevrolet’s new model wasn't 
ready. “Wait,” full-page adver- 
tisements cried in reply, “keep an 
pen mind on the question of an 
automobile purchase until you see 
Chevrolet’s Great American Value 
for 1933.” “Watch the leader,” is 
the slogan. 

Yesterday (November 30) Chrys- 
ler, speaking for Plymouth, came 
back with, “Let’s All Go Ahead— 


- 
Brillo to Lefton 


The Brillo Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed the 
\! Paul Lefton Company, Inc., Phila- 

phia, to direct the advertising of its 
Brillo cleanser. 





Nashua Acquires Dwight 
The Dwight jiegatonusing Company, 
Somerswort , Sheeting manufac- 


turer, has ZL —¥ by a sub- 
iary of the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, blankets. 


the Time for Waiting Is Past.” 

This full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement was addressed to 7,232 
Plymouth dealers. The public was 
invited to “listen in.” 

If you want the wheels of in- 
dustry to keep turning, the an- 
nouncement declared, in effect, buy 
now. “We do not believe in wait- 
ing around ourselves, nor in ask- 
ing anyone to wait around for us.” 

Dealers were told to sell every 
prospect a Plymouth, if possible, 
but for the sake of general busi- 
ness, let him buy some other car 
if he wants to. “Never try to hold 
up a sale. Shoot square with your- 
self, your customer, your competi- 
tor. Ask the public to ‘Look at 
All Three’ and ‘May the 
Best Car Win.’” 

“Wait,” says Chevrolet. 
wait,” says Plymouth. 

And Br’er Ford, he jes’ lay low. 


“Don’t 
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Gumbinner Has Houbigant 


Houbigant, Inc., New York and Paris, 
has appointed The Lawrence C. Gumbin- 
ner Advertising Agency, New York, to 
direct the advertising of Houbigant and 
Cheramy products. 





Hunter with Screenland Unit 


Paul C. Hunter, formerly with the 
International Magazine Company, has 
joined The Screenland Unit, New York, 
as advertising manager. 






A Contest That Failed 


More about the Advertiser Who Wishes 450,000 People Had Not 
Submitted Competitive Essays 


Wituiams Co., Inc. 

CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: » 

The last paragraph of the article 
“Small Prizes Cause More People to 
Enter a Contest,’”’ in the November 3 
issue of Printers’ INK, reads: 

“Just recently the sponsor of a na- 
tional contest that drew more than 
450,000 entries told us: ‘We are in- 
clined to regard contests as unwise, 
wasteful of money and energy and liable 
to develop more ill-will than good-will.’ ” 

Have you any additional information 
on this particular contest? Can you give 
us the name of the advertiser? 

Irvinc G. Fox, 
Treasurer. 


S. L. 


HE contest mentioned in the 
article referred to by Mr. Fox 
was conducted by a manufacturer 
of a low-priced article. In telling 
Printers’ INK about some of the 
“headaches” which resulted from 


this event, the advertiser requested 
that his identity be concealed. 


Although some 450,000 essays 
were received the company was un- 
able to trace any definite stimula- 
tion of sales to it. There was a 
pronounced interest in the product 
and much discussion of it during 
the contest. Yet, in the opinion of 
nearly everyone concerned, the 
amount of money spent in this con- 
test would have produced just 
about the same results from a sales 
standpoint if used in general ad- 
vertising, and would have left no 
bad after effects. « 

That the after effects were bad, 
in some degree at least, is shown by 
the frequent receipt of letters de- 
manding that the company publish 
the winning answers and in some 
cases threatening legal action be- 
cause some of the information in 
the losing entries is being used in 
the company’s advertising today. 

The answer to this latter charge 
is doubtless that every conceivable 
combination of words to describe 
the product in question was in- 
cluded in the avalanche of essays 
submitted. It is obvious that any 
present or future advertising 
phrases that the company, or its 
advertising agency may evolve, 
could be found stored away in the 


thousands of stacks of mail resul 
ing from the contest. 

We know of another large na- 
tional advertiser who conducted a 
slogan contest a number of years 
ago. Immediately after the close of 
this contest the company had a 
number of complaints from losers 
and these complaints have cou- 
tinued to come in up to the pres- 
ent time. All of the records con- 
cerning this contest are now in the 
hands of the legal department of 
the company and all correspondence 
concerning it is handled by lawyers. 

Some contestant reads an adver- 
tisement and recognizes in it a 
phrase which was part of his 
slogan. Immediately he exclaims on 
the dishonesty of the company and 
writes in demanding justice. Of 
course, it isn’t difficult to settle 
these claims from a legal stand- 
point. But even though the un- 
fortunate loser is convinced that he 
can do nothing about it, he is likely 
to carry a grudge for some time 
At every opportunity he will tell 
his friends how this great company 
stooped to steal an idea submitted 
by him some years ago. 

To those advertisers contemplat- 
ing a contest who are anxious to 
avoid this disagreeable pitfall oi 
loser ill-will, we recommend a 
reading of an article in the Oc- 
tober 20 issue of Printers’ INK 
“How to Forestall Loser Ill-Will 
in Consumer Contests.” 


Flare-Backs Can 
Be Avoided 

That it is possible to conduct a 
contest without any serious flar: 
backs is evidenced by the ‘success 
of a number of well-conducted, 
carefully thought-out contests. One 
advertiser recently received over 
30,000 entries in a recipe contest. 
It did not receive a single serious 
complaint although there were nat 
urally a large number of duplica- 
tions. These duplications mad: 
considerable correspondence neces- 
sary but a diplomatic letter-write: 
was able to smooth out all of th 
trouble —[Ed. Printers’ INK 
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On the basis of dollar for dollar 


of advertising cost* 


Ageregate of 27 Polk 
Buying Power Factors 


Ranks Liberty FIRST 


Among 16 Leading Magazines 


Y\ABLE COATS are equally Yet every magazine with a 
warm at $10 or $10,000. million or more circulation in- 


Quality is a fixed factor. 
But the “utility” of quality must 
be measured by cost. 

* * . 
Most magazines have monoto- 
nously used “quality” circula- 
tion as their chief selling point. 


evitably bulks its circulation 
among less than $5,000 incomes. 


As the table below shows, 
Liberty gives slightly less circu- 
lation in the over $5,000 group 
than some magazines—slightly 
more than (see next page) 





Magazine 


Literary Digest 

National Geographic 
Redbook 

\merican 

Collier’s 

Saturday Evening Post 
True Story 

Cosmopolitan 

Pictorial Review 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Delineator 

McCall’s 

Cood Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


Amount of Circ. 
Among Over 
$5,000 Incomes 
303,656 
513,471 
456,002 
187,084 
410,002 
507,184 
947,820 
37,695 
408,407 
399,055 
315,257 
493,232 
405,242 
506,843 
505,055 
612,646 


Amount of Circ. 
Among Under 
$5,000 Incomes 


2,085,047 


Source: Percentages from “Qualitative Analysis of Magazine Circulations”™ 
applied to A.B.C. averages for period ending June 30, 1932. 





* All cost comparisons founded on basic black and white page rates. 
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The entire amount of 


others. 
circulation involved in _ this 
“quality” group for any of the 
magazines is relatively inconse- 
quential to the buyer who must 
pay for all the circulation of a 
magazine. 

A far greater differential, on 
the other hand, is represented 
by the rates of the magazines 


involved: Black & White Rate 


Magazine Per Page Per M 
RO OOE Oe ae mre $1.82 
Literary Digest .......... 2.14 
J _ ae 2.22 
National Geographic ..... 2.33 
DE ceccensdacsbnses 2.36 
DEED uwaiedosnonwcess 2.37 
DE tcncnnecninauboes 2.40 
Saturday Evening Post.... 2.45 
CeomenGEaR .cccececcess 2.59 
Pictorial Review ......... 2.81 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 2.85 
DED Sccwddsoceeseos 92 
I eh io de wig sisi i 2.95 
Good Housekeeping ..... 2.97 


Ladies’ Home Journal.... 3 
Woman’s Home Companion 3.27 
Current Black & White Page Rates applied 
to A.B.C. average for first 6 months 1932 or 
Guarantee if Higher. 
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This table shows differences Makin: 
as high as 80% in cost . . . difriatio 
ferences which apply not merelffmeasu 
to the few hundred thousanf§ty” ci 
“quality” segment of a mag 
zine’s circulation, but to th 





















millions of its remaining cir Ya 
lation as well. : 
; —— tio 
The picture of the “quality) — 
market offered by magazingg| PC 
therefore, must logically unde) . 
go a change when measured bay /!! 
the cost involved. 
Liberty, for example, finds i —_ 
° e 4 a ff it 
relatively slight differential iff, the 1 
amount of “quality” circulatiogfival W 
overwhelmingly outweighed } — 
the wide differential in its _ 














vertising cost—and, according 
ranks highest in the “utility” ¢ 
its quality. 


Ratings 
ds in tl 
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Other good magazines, from th 
same standpoint, are found 
rank lower in the “utility” ¢ 
their quality. 

















Rank of 16 Magazines for 27 Buying Poyetors 
Average of R. L. Polk & Co. Data for bus, : 
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erences qMaking your advertising appro-_ will buy, the ranking of the lead- 
st... dilriation as a starting point and ing magazines for each of the 
not merelfmeasuring the amount of “qual- 27 Polk buying power factors 

thousanffty” circulation your DOLLAR iis shown in the table below: 
f a mag 
ut to : 7 * * * . 7 
ning cir) Your appropriation will buy more circula- 


tion and GREATER READER BUYING 




















































“quali Dn * . 

magazingl) POWER for more products in Liberty than 
lly unde] . . y 

ae in any other major magazine. 
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TEN of the larger and more important 



















Women’s Wear advertisers in Detroit placed 
EIGHTY-NINE PER CENT MORE 
ADVERTISING in The Free Press during 
October, 1932 than in October, 1931. In the 
first evening newspaper these advertisers h 
placed THIRTY-FOUR PER CENT ~ 
LESS advertising than in October, 1931. 
Which indicates something. Not that busi- a 
ness in Detroit is eighty-nine per cent ahead of nm 
last year... but that The Free Press is produc- ri 
ing results on an ascending scale to warrant 
this advertising being nearly DOUBLED. tio 
No other newspaper in America, we if: 


believe, is attracting as much reader atten- m 





tion and delivering as much advertising 


response from its Women’s Pages as THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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As the Advertising Manager Said 
to the Sales Manager 


\ Three-Cornered Interview on Harmony in Merchandising Which Has 
to Do with an Old Challenge 


An Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


H. J. Emptage and Robert V. Beucus 


ieneral Sales Manager and Advertising Manager, John H. Woodbury Company and 
Andrew Jergens Company 


TBE harmony which is supposed 
to exist between the advertising 
nanager and the sales manager is 
ften more theoretical than real, as 
ve all know. With each there is 
ikely to exist the challenge, per- 
haps unspoken, that he is the 
greater. 

But that friction between these 
two important elements in a busi- 
ness can be altogether avoided is 
something which I discovered dur- 
ing a recent visit to the joint office 
of the John H. Woodbury Com- 
pany and the Andrew Jergens 
Company in Cincinnati. I was 
fortunate enough to be able to 
corner H, J. Emptage, general sales 
manager, and Robert V. Beucus, 


advertising manager of these com- 


panies. In the resulting three-way 
onversation they expressed them- 
selves freely as to the underlying 
principles which have brought in- 
reased sales to Jergen’s Lotion 
ind Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
illied products. 

And here is the net of what we 


talked about: 


The whole problem of distribu- 


tion, in their opinion, centers in a 


ombination of sales and advertis- 
ng presentation, best handled by 
i pooling of efforts. Therefore, 
Mr. Emptage is in on the creation 
f advertising copy from the con- 


ception of an idea. Mr. Beucus, 


similarly, is consulted on all sales 
lans. 

“What do you think,” I asked 
ir. Emptage, “is the greatest 
enefit gained from your partici- 
ition in developing the advertis- 
1g program? Does it concern 
valuating the results expected in 
rms of dealer reaction or suit- 
bility of the campaign, generally, 
) market conditions as you know 
rem ? 


He acknowledged the importance 
of these two factors. Not so ob- 
viously recognizable, he claims, is 
the use to which may be put an 
intimate, always-up-to-date knowl- 
edge of advertising plans in their 
relation to the sales staff. 

“Salesmen,” he stated, “today 
need confidence more than anything 
else. They hear reports of what 
competitors are doing; they are 
asked if their firm is going to cut 
down on advertising support. These 
and many other things, which may 
appear to be trivial items of gossip, 
wear down the resistance of men 
on the road. When they go into a 
dealer’s store, they not only must 
meet the issues but they must 
strongly convince the trade that 
what they say in refutation is true 
and that, while they have been 
away from headquarters, nothing 
has happened to change matters. 
If there were such a change, head- 
quarters would notify them imme- 
diately.” 


Taking the Salesmen Behind 
the Advertising Scene 


Naturally the salesmen would be 
expected to be fully posted on sell- 
ing policies. With respect to ad- 
vertising, however, they are too 
often on unfamiliar ground. Mr. 
Beucus believes that any weakness 
on this score is quickly overcome 
by taking the men behind the 
scenes of the advertising depart- 
ment. : 

“Salesmen,” he said, “want to be 
informed. It is the job of the ad- 
vertising manager to see that they 
are not disappointed. We see to it 
that they know all that is going on, 
not merely as this concerns the 
mechanics of an advertising sched- 
ule, but as it concerns copy and 
reasons for selection of that copy. 
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“Take, for example, the ‘half- 
face’ test which has been featured 
in Woodbury’s soap copy. This test 
has been fully explained to our 
salesmen who not only know how 
it is conducted and for what pur- 
pose but that it is on the level as 
well. 

“The same thing holds true with 
respect to our Jergen’s 
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chosen but is the result of test. He 
also outlines how this advertising 
can be merchandised by the sales- 
men.” 

Given this knowledge, the men 
then receive a presentation of the 
sales story from Mr. Emptage, who 
suggests how the advertising can 
be tied up with their sales work. 





lotion series of inter- 
views with Hollywood 
stars. If anyone raises 
a doubt as to the gen- 
uineness of these inter- 
views, Our men, you can 
wager, won't let the 
doubt go by unchal- 
lenged. They have been 
told how these inter- 
views took place.” 
Salesmen, it is the 
opinion of both of these 
executives, need to work 
on something more sub- 
stantial than portfolios, 
elaborate or otherwise. 
Schedules of media, 
number of people to be 
reached and the mar- 
keting centers in which 
located—these are major 
facts to be imparted. 
But there is that intan- 
gible factor, the spirit 
of the advertising, the 
elements which make 
advertising live and in- 
spire it with confidence, 
that is too seldom im- 
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parted to salesmen in Salesmen Know Why This Copy Is Being Used Be. 


anything like the degree cause They Have Been Behind the Advertising Scene 


it might be. 

Readers of Printers’ INK, I ex- 
plained, would readily agree that 
salesmen should be informed. They 
would want to know specifically 
how Mr. Emptage handles the 
problem. 

“It is up to the sales manager,” 
he submits, “to get the advertising 
story before his men. We do this 
by bringing our men together in 
group meetings. Mr. Beucus de- 
scribes our plans. As with the 
‘half-face’ test, he tells why cer- 
tain appeals are being used, why a 
particular type of illustration. In 
short, salesmen get an insight into 
advertising technique. They learn 
that every detail is not haphazardly 


The result, Mr. Emptage declares, 
is a fusion of two major elements 


of the business. 

As a recent case in point, | 
learned that salesmen out on the 
road were hearing rumors that ad 


vertising schedules were going to 


be decreased in 1932. They hear« 
that this company and that com 
pany was letting down and that 
their company would fall in line 
Salesmen lost little time in relay 
ing these rumors to Mr. Emptage 

“When we informed them that 
schedules were being increased,’ 
Mr. Beucus interjected, “they knew 
they were getting facts and not 
just something cooked up to mak« 
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them feel good. Mr. Emptage, 
through our conferences, knew that 
we were adding radio to our list 
of activities. He was able to point 
out that we were retaining our use 
of other media, a backlog which, 
used together with the newer 
medium, we feel has been an ex- 
cellent combination. 

“For years women have seen 
Jergens’ and Woodbury’s names 
advertised in print. Now we have 
made these names audible. But we 
are not forgetting that experience 
has shown that printed advertising 
has built our business. We are 
familiar with that medium through 
years of its employment as against 
months in radio.” 

Mr. Emptage explained that the 
announcement of the radio cam- 
paign avoided too great an empha- 
sis on the company’s broadcasting 
premier. It is easy to be carried 
away on the spur of the moment, 
submerging the all-important fact 
that what has been done in the past 
and to which so much credit has 
been contributed, is to be con- 
tinued. 

At this juncture I brought up 
the question of inquiries. Many of 
these have come in response to the 
radio programs. Mr. Beucus ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied with 
their cost of production and of- 
fered this as a further reason for 
the maintenance of former adver- 
tising. 

“If magazine advertising were 
to be let up,” it is his feeling, “this 
would necessitate a serious read- 
justment of values because any 
such reduction in advertising mo- 
mentum would likely reflect itself 
in an increase in the cost of radio 
inquiries.” 

Specifically, with reference to 
Woodbury’s soap, I said it would 
be interesting to know just what 
factors were credited with increas- 
ing its sale. Price remained un- 
changed. But more intensive mer- 
chandising and a revised advertis- 
ing program which broadened 
presentation of the product are 
believed to have contributed the 
greater sales impetus. 

This product was founded and 
established on the sales appeal that 
it was more than merely a cleans- 
ing agent, that it was, in addition, 
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a solution to certain skin problems 
among women. In later advertis- 
ing, the company strayed away 
from emphasis on complexion- 
building qualities, becoming more 
general, rather than specific. 

Results were not all that were 
expected either by the advertising 
department or the sales department. 
Their joint deliberations led to 
the decision that a return should 
be made to emphasis on the qual- 
ity of the soap to combat complex- 
ion faults. 

“We went on the theory,” said 
Mr. Beucus, “that any advertising, 
to be successful, must answer a 
specific problem. Mr. Emptage also 
was convinced that advertising 
support would be more productive 
for his men if it dealt with specific 
problems instead of ‘just another 
beauty soap’ advertisement. The 
change in appeal was made. In- 
quiries increased immediately. 

“For example, a color page in 
April, 1927, with the theme that 
‘debutantes everywhere were using 
Woodbury’s facial soap,’ produced 
9,000 inquiries. In 1931 a black- 
and-white page, which dealt with 
just one specific skin problem, 
yielded 12,000 inquiries. The cost 
per inquiry for 1927 was $10, and 
for 1931, 


When the Woodbury Label 
Was Changed 


It had been stated that no major 
changes in policy are made with- 
out joint deliberation of the adver- 
tising and selling minds of the 
business. One such change that I 
knew about concerned the adop- 
tion of new labels. I asked just 
how they worked out this problem. 
The label on Woodbury’s soap, Mr. 
Beucus explained, had been used 
without revision for a half century. 

It was believed that because wo- 
men were the buyers of this 
product, a label with more femi- 
nine appeal would make the 
product more attractive. Accor- 
dingly, the familiar picture of Mr. 
Woodbury was reduced in size. 
The change was made over the 
protest of some executives, one in 
particular declaring that sales 
would slump if there was any 
tampering with a label so well 
identified in the public mind. Re- 
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sultant confusion would slow up 
acceptance which comes through 
immediate recognition, it was con- 
tended. 

Nevertheless, the change was 
made and the response of the pub- 
lic proved the sales value of the 
more attractive label. Prediction 
also was made that a change in 
the Jergens’ Lotion package would 
slow up sales but, with the change, 
sales went far ahead of those for 
the previous year. 

In each instance of change, both 
sales and advertising manager 
have been in agreement. The sales- 
men in touch with dealers reported 
a favorable dealer viewpoint on 
contemplated changes. The adver- 
tising department found that, in 
addition to packaging the products 
in more charming dress, the new 
labels created new enthusiasm 
among the salesmen. 


Salesmen Realize Importance 
of Their Judgment 


“The majority of our men had 
sold the old packages over a long 


period of time,” Mr. Emptage ex- 
plained. “When shown the sug- 
gested improvements, more than 
acceptance was forthcoming. They 
realized that it cost large sums to 
revise so important an item and 
they knew that much depended on 
their collective judgment. The fact 
that decision was made to go ahead 
strengthened our salesmen’s confi- 
dence in the company’s determina- 
tion to do all possible to better 
distribution. In three weeks fol- 
lowing introduction of the Wood- 
bury label, the new package was 
on display in every one of our 
dealers’ stores.” 

Mr. Beucus holds that this 
achievement would have been im- 
possible of accomplishment, satis- 
fied as was the advertising depart- 
ment in the wisdom of adopting 
new packages, if these changes had 
not been thoroughly worked out 
with the co-operation of the sales 
department. 

The work of the advertising de- 
partment, he stated, was made 
easier because its close relationship 
with the sales department assured 
its making no misjudgment. In his 
work with Mr. Emptage, Mr. Beu- 
cus learned, for example, that as- 
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surance has been given to the 
salesmen that not only will no re- 
duction be made in advertising ef- 
fort, but that the men need fear 
no cutting of territories, that, as a 
matter of fact, the salesmen are 
earning more in commissions 
through the increased sales that 
have been created. 

On the other hand, data gathered 
by the advertising department led 
to revamping salesmen’s territories 
so that they could be worked more 
effectively to the advantage of both 
salesmen and company. Territories 
for years were based on railroad 
routings. A survey was made and 
new routes laid down and terri 
tories revamped according to motor 
highways. This opened up store: 
in a number of towns, enabling 
the men to cultivate business in 
localities where there was adver 
tising coverage. From this one 
change there has developed a lot 
of virtually new business. 

“We are fortunate,” said Mr 
Beucus, “that we are always able 
to have conclusions that are con 
curred in by both departments. In 
businesses such as ours, where th¢ 
backbone of our stock in trade is 
advertising specialties, it is un 
thinkable that it be operated with 
out integration of the two depart 
ments. Our men cannot present a 
sales story and leave advertising 
out. Advertising cannot be made 
effective without the wholehearted 
and intelligent support of the sales 
men.” 

This synchronization of opera 
tions, in the opinion of the tw 
men I interviewed, is inconceivab|: 
of attainment if the sales and ad 
vertising manager have a_ vice- 
president or other superior imme- 
diately above them who instructs 
each executive to stay in his ow 
bailiwick, or if one executive 
chooses to manage his department 
as though it bears no relation at 
all to what the other department i: 
doing. 

No effective co-operation will b: 
forthcoming if one department 
seems only to call upon the othe: 
in a pinch or for an alibi. Co 
operation will never work out un 
less it begins at the top of th 
organization and is encouraged 
down the line. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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WORD about circulation values. You 
will find people in Washington who read 
one, two, three, four, perhaps five news- 
papers occasionally; but you'll hardly 
find a single one who doesn’t read 
The Star—Evening and Sunday— 
with the utmost regularity—and in most 
instances it goes into the HOME where 
it can be thoughtfully read and carefully 
digested. 


So while Whe Star’s circulation is ma- 
terially the largest of all the Washington 
newspapers, growing consistently with 
the growth of the city and the sur- 
rounding market, it is the MOST 
VALUABLE CIRCULATION to the 
advertiser—rendered so by public con- 
fidence evidenced by the public’s response 
to advertising appearing in its columns. 


Prosperous as the Washington Market 
is, it is a market that can be covered with 


the smallest advertising appropriation— 
because you need ONLY he Star 


to do the job completely and effectually. 


With the return of Congress this month 
Washington’s “busier season” begins. 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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The Baltimore 
SUNPAPERS 
in October 


Daily (M & E) 
278,599 
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THE aetixs SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc Chicago: Guy 8. Csborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: ©, A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 








A Display Idea That Solved a 


Turnover Problem 


Advertising Is Being Used to Validate the Quality of Shelled Nuts 
Sold by Authorized Dealers 


. Improved display. 


I 
2. Exclusive franchise. 
. 
~) 


. Consumer advertising. 


HESE are the three factors 
that have solved the merchan- 
dising problems of the Kelling Nut 
Company, Chicago. They have 
helped to increase the sale of 
shelled nuts from 10 per cent of 
the total nut business twenty-five 
years ago, to 90 per cent today. 
The company found, some time 
ago, that the principal barrier in 
the way of increased sales of 
shelled nuts was freshness. Un- 
less the nuts could be freshly 
toasted or roasted, by the retailer, 
the demand was small. The deal- 
er’s problem was to keep a fresh 
stock and get a rapid turnover. 

So the company set to work to 
devise a plan which would meet 
this situation. The solution was 
found in better display devised for 
faster turnover. 

In order to increase the average 
size of shipments to the retailers 
and at the same time give the con- 
sumer a better quality of product, 
thus increasing the retailer’s sales 
and at the same time lowering 
shipping costs, the company de- 
veloped its “Double Kay Nut 


Shop” plan. This plan is offered 
exclusively to one leading dealer in 
each city. 

The plan now in operation is an 
outgrowth of an experiment dat- 
ing back a number of years. At first 
the dealers were instructed in 
toasting the nuts in an ordinary 
frying pan with electric heat at 
the counter where they were sold 

So successful were these first 
frying pans that they were intro- 
duced in many stores all over the 
country. In the basement of one 
large department store in Chicago, 
for example, this plan of sale, 
starting with one frying pan, soon 
grew into a string of fifteen pans, 
each attended by a woman. 

Then came the development of 
the Double Kay Nut Shop, which 
is a complete department in itself 
The merchant is not required to 
make new investments in fixtures, 
although a_ specially designed 
counter is offered by a showcase 
company at a low price. This part 
of the equipment, however, is op- 
tional. 

Full equipment for the nut counter 
or shop, including an_ electric 
toaster, mixing pan, counter pans 
and covers, display signs, sarm- 
pling cups and dealer’s announce- 
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ments is all supplied by the com- 
pany under a license agreement. 
The equipment comes to the 
dealer complete, ready to plug in 
i operate on six feet of counter 
Ace, 
The license fee is very low, per- 
)tting profits on the first delivery 
shelled nuts. This department 
offered on an exclusive fran- 
hise basis. 
Several hundred of these special 
hops are now in operation. 
[he company’s next problem was 
iat of protecting the plan and of 
increasing the number of shops. 
National advertising has been 
called into use in order to “vali- 


+ 


Metropolitan Motion Pictures 
Open Cleveland Office 


The Metropolitan Motion Picture 
Company, Detroit, has opened an office 
in the Hamna _ Building, Cleveland. 
X. F. Sutton, assistant to the president, 
is supervising the development of new 
business im the Cleveland territory. 
G. S. Wasser, formerly general manager 
of Wireless Systems, Inc., is division 
manager and Peyton B. Lyon, for six 
years with the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, has m made a member of 
the executive staff, both being located at 
Cleveland. 


Findex Systems, Inc., Formed 


Findex Systems, Inc., has been organ- 
ized at 1560 West Pierce Street, Mil- 
waukee, to take over the assets and 
patents of the old Findex Company, 
filing equipment. W. K. Walthers is 
president. James L. Rowley, formerly 
with the Shaw-Walker Company, is sales 
manager. Robert J. L. Lee is vice-presi- 
dent in direct charge of Eastern sales. 


Brookman, President, 
“Concrete” 


Louis Brookman, Jr., national advertis- 
ing manager of Concrete, Chicago, has 
heen elected president of the Concrete 
Publishing Company, succeeding the late 
E. E. Haight. 


ML. S. Gould with Mosse 


Maurice S. Gould, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Ir New York, has joined the staff of 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., advertising agency 

at city. 


\ppoints Street & Finney 


McCoy Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Street & Finney, Inc., of 
that city, to direct the advertising of 
Mecoy’s and Vannay tablets. 
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date the quality of shelled nuts 
purchased at all Double Kay Nut 
Shops,” as M. J. Kelling explains 
it. 

The magazine campaign which 
started this fall features freshness 
and high quality and the fact that 
Double Kay shelled nuts may be 
obtained only at authorized deal- 
ers. This advertising is considered 
important to the company because 
part of the manufacturing process 
in supplying consumers with satis- 
factory nuts is delegated to the re- 
tailer. The advertising validates 
the fact that the retailer is using 
a standardized method in perform- 
ing his part of the process. 


— 


Agency Production Group 


Elects 

Fred H. Wilson, of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., is now president of the 
Production Men’s Club of New York. 
Samuel H. Weber, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is vice-president; Ernest Dono- 
hue, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., treasurer, and Edward Marks, The 
Blackman Company, secretary. The ex- 
ecutive board includes the foregoing of- 
ficers and: Dwight L. Monaco, Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert & Gardner; rge 
ae. McCann-Erickson, inc., and 
Joseph Farrell, The Blackman Company. 


Hat Concerns Merge 

Wm. T. Christmas & Company, the 
Superior Hat Company and the Caradine 
Hat Company, St. Louis, have been con- 
solidated as the Caradine Hat Company. 
William T. Christmas is president. James 
T. Caradine is chairman of the board. 
Elias Freedman and Chester E. Wright 
are vice-presidents and G. W. Smith is 
secretary-treasurer. 


Newspaper Campaign on 
Food Products 
The Knorr Food Products Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Rudolf Mosse, 
Inc., of that city, to direct the advertis- 
ing of its gravy cubes, bouillon and soup 
rolls. A newspaper campaign featuring 
these products will start this month. 


Has Novelty Jewelry Account 

The A & Z Chain Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has appointed Lanpher & 
Schonfarber, —— of that city, to direct 


the advertising of its Syncroslide watch 


bracelets. 


Landry Heads Own Agency 


The Landry Advertising Agency has 
been formed at New Orleans. Stuart 
Landry, formerly an executive with the 
Chambers Agency, is president. 
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Photo by Photocraft 


O more sstartling package 
change has taken place in re- 

cent months than that of Walter 
Baker’s Cocoa. Some sort of rec- 
ord must be broken by this altera- 
tion—the first major improvement 
in the Baker package in 55 years! 
The old package was universally 
well known—but it was not exactly 
the most convenient for a house- 
wife, nor the most effective from 
the standpoint of display. The new 
container remedies these failings. 
First, the old top which was 
often hard to close is supplanted 
by an easily sealed cover. The 
dimensions have been changed, 
making the package taller and 
slightly thinner (though the con- 
tents remain the same) and the 
design refined. No appreciable 
change has taken place in the illus- 
tration of the famous “La Belle 
Chocolatiere,” but the name of the 
product has been lettered in bold- 
face to increase shelf visibility. 


a 
Advanced by Chrysler 


Mark Parnall has been appointed assis- 
tant advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Chrysler Export Cor- 
poration, Detroit. He has been with the 
Chrysler Corporation and the Chrysler 
Export Corporation for many years. 
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Oldtimers in New Garb 


The greater height of the package 
affords more effective display. 

Copy on all faces has been sim- 
plified and printed in more legible 
type. Through the retention of 
such elements as the trade char- 
acter and the general color scheme, 
the change will cause a minimum 
of confusion to old customers of 
the product. 

Another oldtimer, Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder, sheds the bustles 
and curlicues of a former year in 
favor of modern dress. Simplicity 
is the keynote of the new package. 
Not a superfluous word is used on 
the face, which includes merely the 
name and the trade-mark, both 
modified. A slight change in color 
also marks the new package. The 
light blue has been made a little 
lighter, while the dark blue is just 
a shade darker. 

The back of the package now 
contains a neat box of selling copy 
in place of trite directions. 






+ 
Heads McCormick & Company 


Charles P. McCormick, formerly vice- 
president of McCormick & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, tea, spices and extracts, 
has been elected president. He succeeds 
his uncle, the late Willoughby M. Mc 
Cormick. 
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Correction 


In our advertisement, “HOW THINGS STAND 
IN PITTSBURGH,” appearing in last week's 
issue of this magazine a number of facts were 
presented indicating the predominant leader- 
ship of The Press in Pittsburgh. 


In a paragraph devoted to Department Store 
advertising an error was made in percentage 
figures. The paragraph should have read: 


The Press (during the first 10 months of 1932) 
published 6.2% MORE Department Store adver- 
tising than any other Pittsburgh newspaper, and 
8.3% MORE Upstairs Department Store linage 
appeared in The Press than in any other Pitts- 
burgh newspaper. 


The Press regrets the error in this one of the 
many classifications cited and hastens to give 
the above correct percentages. 


(Figures based on reports of Media Records.) 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 








——s 
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She said, “I’M AFRAID 
She meant, “‘I’M AFRAID 











THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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| DON’T LIKE IT”’ 
HE WON’T LIKE IT” 





HEN a woman buys a 

hat that causes her to be 
looked at with just the right 
kind and degree of interest, it’s 
a good hat. Even if it was made 
out of four diaper pins and the 
New York Times for August 
11, 1902, it would still be a 
good hat. 

A woman’s hats are not 
bought to keep the rain off, 
nor (being more or less in- 
visible to the wearer) to please 
the woman. They are bought 
for people to look at. And 
“people” usually means “men.” 


The above is one of the small 
number of facts remaining to 
us nowadays which are both 
delightful and true. Few would 
deny it. And yet few seem to 
realize how far this happy pro- 
clivity of women for striving 


to please men goes. 


When a woman buys shirts 
for her husband, she buys the 
kind she knows he likes. When 
she buys perfumes for herself, 
she is thinking of her husband's 
tastes. When she buys food for 
her family, she averages her 
likes with his and the children’s 
before she names a brand. And 
when it comes to radios, auto- 


mobiles, electric refrigerators 


and such important things, a 
family conference decides. 

Back of her, when she buys, 
stands the shadow of a man, 
ready to help or hinder the sale 
according as he thinks well or 
ill of your goods. 

This isn’t a silly or a slavish 
habit of women. It is a dignified 
and sensible acknowledgment 
that since men and women 
have to live together, when a 
woman spends man-earned 
money it pays to spend it on 
something that pleases them 
both. 

Those manufacturers are 
well advised who arrange to 
have men, as well as women, 
see their advertising. The so- 
called Family Group magazines 
are a means to this end, for 
they are read by men and wom- 
en. And in one of them—Red- 
book—the cost of reaching 
both sexes is 30% less than the 
cost of reaching one sex through 
other media. Even if it didn’t 
help your sales to have men 
see your advertising, it would 
cost less to reach women alone 
in Redbook! 

Sell the family and you sell 
all. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Ave., New York City. 


STANDSERriIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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only | newspaper 
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in the United States 


ye 


GAIN in ADVERTISING 


for the first ten months of 1932 


ON TOP OF AGAIN 


for the first ten months of 1931 


Media Records, Inc., is authority 
for the statement that the St. Louis 
Star and Times is the only stand- 
ard size metropolitan newspaper 
in the United States to show suc- 
cessive advertising gains in the 
ten-month periods of 1932 over 
1931, and 1931 over 1930. 





National Advertising Representative — GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


Paralleling this record} in adver- 
tising is the gain of the Star and 
Times in circulation. The A. B.C. 
Publisher's Statement for the three 
months ending September 30, 
1932, shows a total circulation of 
161,105—A GAIN OF 24.093 
OVER THE SAME QUARTER 
OF 1931. 















* Standard Size. 
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“Buy American”—with a Reason 


Why 


Hygrade Sylvania Fires First Gun in an Advertising War Against 
Inferior Foreign Goods 


‘¢—)UY American!” is the theme 

of a campaign started last 
month by the Hygrade Sylvania 
Corporation, maker of Hygrade 
lamps and Sylvania radio tubes. 
But there is much more to this 
campaign than an appeal to patri- 
otism. 

\ number of industries in this 
country are faced with serious 
competition from low-grade, for- 
eign-made products. The electric 
lamp is one of these products. 
In appearance there is little differ- 
ence between a high-grade lamp 
and an inferior one. When a con- 
sumer sees a domestic lamp and a 
foreign-made lamp side by side, 
both marked “40 watts” but one 
of them priced higher than the 
other, she is unable, in a great 
many instances to understand why 
there should be this price differ- 
ential. 

If there were no difference in 
the quality of the two lamps, it 
would be out of order for the 
American manufacturer to cry, 
“Buy American!” Consumers aren’t 
going to pay more money for some- 
thing that is no better than the 
cheaper products just for the sake 
of the good old U. S. A. 

The Hygrade Sylvania Corpora- 
tion understands this. It is opposed 
to all general, “Buy American 
Goods” movements which would 
include all products. It believes 
that such campaigns as that being 
conducted in Great Britain, “Buy 
British,” are unsound. There must 
be, this company believes, a reason- 
why back of any appeal for busi- 
ness, 

In the lamp industry, as well as 
several others, the foreign-made 
Products that are being dumped 
into this country in large quantities 
are definitely inferior to the domes- 
tic goods. The manufacture of 
lamps requires infinite care and 
skill in the handling of the deli- 
cate filaments. The production of 
high-grade lamps is a matter of 


careful and costly workmanship 
and best materials. Certain for- 
eign manufacturers are _ not 
equipped to turn out these lamps 
in mass quantities and maintain 
quality. They have not the proper 
machinery nor the skilled workers. 

Comparative tests of the foreign- 
made lamps and those made by re- 
sponsible American manufacturers 
prove conclusively that, as the Hy- 
grade campaign is _ declaring, 
“cheap lamps cheat your pocket- 
book.” 

The industry is so upset about 
this condition, of which most con- 
sumers are not aware, that it is 
almost certain that other manufac- 
turers will follow along with 
similar campaigns of education to 
inform the American public of the 
dangers in buying cheap lamps. 

Hygrade Sylvania has fired the 
first gun in this war. On Novem- 
ber 22, an advertisement appeared 
in New York papers. This is being 
followed by insertions of the same 
advertisement in these cities: Chi- 
cago, Washington, Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Columbus and Seattle. In addition, 
a full-page advertisement in colors 
will appear in a national weekly 
early this month. 


Patriotic Appeal 
Injected 


The advertisement, which is re- 
produced here, emphasizes “Buy 
American!” A patriotic appeal is 
injected because it is felt that this 
will attract attention and also ap- 
peal to the sentiments of many 
people. The company feels that a 
cold, reason-why campaign pre- 


senting competitive arguments on 
quality only would reach only a 
small part of the audience to which 
it desires to tell its story. 

The reason-why, however, is in 
the advertisement. The copy points 
out that American markets are 
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being invaded with inferior for- 
eign imitations of American mer- 
chandise. General statements are 
made about the American lamps 
being superior. In addition, down 
the left side of the ad- 


INK Dec. 1, 1932 
and also other manufacturers. As 
was stated before, the compar 
expects several other concerns, i1 
cluding some in the lamp field, wil! 
follow with similar efforts. 





vertisement are four line 
drawings illustrating 
the principal 

which 


and how to identify the 
foreign lamp. 

This matter of identi- 
fication is also receiving 
serious. attention. The 
company is seeking some 
way to identify its lamps 
quickly and easily. At 
present, the custom in 
the lamp industry is to 
etch a name or trade- 
mark on the top of the 
bulb. This is not con- 
spicuous and, in addi- 
tion, many lamp buyers 
are unable to read En- 
glish. 

It is probable that 
Hygrade Sylvania lamps 
will soon be marked by 
means of a bit of color 
at each base where the 
lamp carries glass insu- 


ways in m u 
shi “chez lamps y * | 
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HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION, makers of HYGRADE 





A VRCARRA SET_TESTED 
SALE MASS one EMPORIUM, FENIA - 





lation or by some other 
method. 
that a red, blue, green 

or other color in the 

sealing material might be used to 
make this company’s lamps stand 
out conspicuously in the dealer’s 
store alongside the foreign lamps 
as well as domestic lamps made by 
other manufacturers. 

All foreign lamps are required to 
be stamped with the country of 
origin at the base. In the adver- 
tisement this fact is pointed out 
and consumers are urged to “look 
at the base of every lamp.” 

Trade papers will carry the story 
of what the company is doing to 
meet foreign competition in Jan- 
uary issue advertisements. A broad- 
side, reprinting the consumer ad- 
vertisement, has also been mailed 
to the trade. 

Tt is possible that the campaign 
will be extended after the first of 
the year, depending upon its recep- 
tion by the trade. and consumers 


It is thought The Headline Has an Emotional Appeal but the 


Copy Is Reason-Why 


The company is sending a letter 
to a number of manufacturers who 
are faced with competition from 
cheap, low-grade foreign merchan- 
dise. This letter is being sent on/y 
to those who are faced with low- 
grade competition. This is an im- 
portant part, in the opinion of the 
company. It definitely opposes any 
general “Buy American” move- 
ment. This appeal should be con- 
fined to those manufacturers in 
industries which have a superior 
quality story to tell. 


C. O. Rawalt with Byers 
Recording 


Chauncey Otis Rawalt, formerly with 
James Newcomb & ‘Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
joined the sales promotion department 
of the Byers Recording Laboratory, 
Inc., New York, producer of radio pr 
grams and electrical transcriptions. 
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Something New to Talk About 
Every Trip 


( XIVING the salesman something 
J new to talk about every trip is 
policy which is keeping the 
heels turning in the plants of the 
luminum Goods 
lanufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of Mirro 
and Viko utensils. 
New goods or newly 
advertised items, it 
says, invariably head 
ie order sheets sent 
by its sales staff. 
This “newsy” policy 
is such an effective 
sales stimulator that 
the salesmen, them- 
selves, are a most 
prolific source of ideas 
for new utensils. 

The career of the 
Mirro “Economy 
Twins” is typical. 
They have been play- 
ing the main aisles and 
front windows of 
leading department 
stores this fall for re- 
turn engagement after 
return engagement. So 
successful were they that a factory 
unit was kept busy for months 
twenty-four hours a day. 

The idea for the Twins came 
to a salesman in a hotel room. 
Duplicate pans, filling the last atom 
of space in whole meal cookers and 
fuel saving triplicate pans had been 
in vogue for a number of years. 
It is obvious, reasoned this sales- 
man, that two foods are boiled for 

meal oftener than three, so he 
thought of the idea of putting 

indles and covers on duplicate 
pans so that they could be used 
de by side for top-stove cookery. 

Magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, counter displays and busi- 
ess reply cards introduced the 
wins to the public. Dealers—par- 
ticularly the large department 
tores—used space in their own 





newspaper advertising for the prod- 


‘t because it had a special news 
ilue. Window and store displays 
‘peated the message. Clerks found 
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the Twins interesting and talked 
about them to customers. Merchan- 
dise managers were moved to fea- 
ture them in store-wide sales. 


Cook 2 Foods 
Over! Burner 


Heat Fast 





New Products Like the Economy Twins Make Mirro 


Salesmen Welcome 


Other bits of “news” which this 
company’s salesmen have talked 
about recently have been Anodic 
finishing, a newly developed process 
for increasing the thickness of the 
coating of oxide which forms on 
metals when they are exposed, act- 
ing in the case of aluminum as 
armor plating against corrosion and 
hard knocks; chromium plating, a 
commercially successful use of 
chromium on aluminum; and the 
application of a permanent black 
coating on the bottom of Mirro 
utensils increasing heat absorption 
so much that water boils 10 per 
cent faster on gas and 20 to 40 
per cent faster on electric stoves. 

New features such as these, plus 
a substantial amount of new adver- 
tising, the company reports, are 
making Mirro salesmen welcome to 
buyers these days. And once the 
new numbers have broken through 
the shell of resistance, the staples 
come along more easily. 








Premium and Sampling Value in 
Combination Deals 


Products Should Be Related to Get Maximum Effectiveness 


EacLe MaNuFACTURING COMPANY 
We tuissurc, W. Va. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We will appreciate it very much if 
you can give us any information on 
packages combining two entirely dif- 
ferent articles yet having some relation 
to each other when used. 


Eacte MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


"T HERE is nothing particularly 
novel in the idea of packages 
combining two entirely different ar- 
ticles which have some relation to 
each other. Many different com- 
binations of related products in 
both the food and drug fields have 
been offered to the public and have 
been sold in large numbers. 

In most cases all of the products 
in a combination package are made 
by one manufacturer, but during 
the last two or three years there 
have been several examples of 
combination packages made up of 
the products of two or more manu- 
facturers. There is no reason why 
one manufacturer should not use 
the products of another if they 
have a close relation to his own 
and in combination will help sell it. 

Frequently, one of the items used 
in the combination is employed 
more or less as a premium. Thus 
a candy manufacturer who offers a 


+ 


Appoints Clarke Agency 


The Atlas Asbestos Company, North 
Wales, Pa., has appointed the E. A. 
Clarke Company, Philadelphia, to direct 
the advertising of its pump packing 
— Automobile publications are being 
used. 





With Detroit Printer 


Charles M. Gray, formerly sales pro- 
motion and advertising manager of the 
Crittall Casement Window Company, has 
joined the American Printing Company, 
Detroit, in a sales and creative capacity. 


Weston Account to Basford 


The Weston Electrical 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., has ap- 
petated the G. M. Basford Company, 
New York, to direct its advertising 
account, effective January 1. 


Instrument 
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book with a box of candy is reall 
employing a book as a premium t 
get larger sales for his candy. 

The same holds true of the shav- 
ing cream manufacturer who offers 
a razor with his product. Thi 
premium type of offer is quite dif- 
ferent in its nature than the or 
dinary combination package which 
is created merely to increase tl 
unit of sale. 

The combination package offers 
manufacturers an excellent_oppor- 
tunity to do sampling. For in 
stance, the shaving cream manu- 
facturer who brings out a new face 
lotion can offer it in combination 
with the shaving cream either fre 
or at a reduced extra price. In 
this way he gets quick initial dis- 
tribution among a lot of consumers 
who are favorable toward his 
product. In addition to that, many 
consumers who have not used th« 
cream may be attracted by the com- 
bination offer and become habitual 
customers for both cream and 
lotion. 

The combination package is cap- 
able of an infinite variety of uses 
but two of the most profitable are 
those based on the premium and 
sampling idea.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


+ 
Joins KMOX 


«. Van Volkenburg, formerly with tl 
aie department at Chicago of Batten 
Barton urstine & Osborn Corporation, 
has joined the Columbia Broadcasting 
System as sales manager of KMOX, 
St. Louis. 


Matlack Heads Paint Group 


Samuel R. Matlack, president 
George D. Wetherill & Company, Inc 
Philadelphia, has been elected president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnis 
Association. 


Appoints Edwin Bird Wilson 

Chamberlin, Holmes & Company, Inc 
New York, air transportation and air 
port operation, has appointed Edwin Bir 
Wilson, Inc., of that city to direct it 
advertising account. 
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Over 300 Clover Farm 
Stores in the Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh area have trusted 
the success of their news- 
paper advertising returns 
with The Sun-Telegraph 
EXCLUSIVELY | 


As mentioned in Mr. 
Lester H. Lipton's letter 
the results obtained in their 
first introductory advertis- 
ing effort brought unpre- 
cedented returns ! 














SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Evidence / 
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With Food —~ in fasts Fifth Market 
so feverishly such 

on the part of a i proves 
conclusively that business can be stimulated 
through advertising schedules in Pittsburgh's 

great result-pulling advertising medium. 


The Pittsburgh 














Hot Cereal 


Company: 

The Carnation Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Product: 

Carnation Wheat, a hot cereal 
distributed on the Pacific Coast, 
one of a number of Carnation-Al- 
bers cereals. 

Plan: 

Through advertising, housewives 
are invited to send in package tops 
from large-sized packages of the 
product in exchange for a Dri-a- 
Dish towel. There is no extra work 
for the merchant. He is not re- 
quired to handle a supply of the 
towels. To make the plan of dis- 
tribution as simple as possible, they 
will be sent by mail. All the grocer 
does is sell the product. 
Objective: 

Increased use of the product by 
regular customers, the development 
of new users and quick turnover of 
grocers’ stocks are objectives antic- 
ipated by the company in creating 
the deal. 

Dealer Helps: 

Grocers are provided with attrac- 
tive counter display cards—de- 
livered personally by company 
salesmen. A large window banner 
describing the towel and the deal 
is incorporated in the “Good Morn- 
ing News,” a six-page newspaper 
in two colors which was also de- 
livered personally to every dealer 
by’. the salesman. This newspaper 
described the campaign in detail. 

Special advertisements mention- 
ing the deal are furnished for 
printing in the grocer’s own adver- 
tising. 

The counter display card is in 
three colors and measures fourteen 
by twenty-two inches. It features 
the Dri-a-Dish towel offer. Dealers 


+ 
Maine Agency Affliates 


The Harmon Advertising Agency, 
Portland, Me., has affiliated with the 
Casco Printing Company, of that city. 
Tom Goad, formerly with the Jordan 
Marsh Company, Boston, has joined the 
Harmon agency. 


are advised to place this card in 
a pyramid of Carnation Wheat in 
a prominent position in the store. 





TO FAMILIES USING 


CARNATION WHEAT 





ALBERS CUREA 











Advertising: 
The deal is featured in every 


newspaper advertisement during the 


fall months as well as over daily 
radio programs. 


+ 


Has New Account 


The American Sand-Banum Company 
New York, has appointed Ray Hawley 
Associates, of that city, to direct the 
advertising of Sand-Banum Special, a 
tablet for cleaning automotive cooling 
systems. 
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In the middle of December in Southern California, one may 
play golf in shorts on the cactus-clad course of Palm Springs, ¢ 

25 miles away, at Big Pines, spill into snowbanks from a racing 
toboggan! 

UNUSUAL? Of course, but to know the unusual things 
about this unusual market is to enable the advertiser to do an 
unusual selling job. 

Ring in a Boone Man! Put it to him squarely that you want to 
know the secrets of this wealthy but totally different buying 
center. ’ 

You'll learn, while about it, that The Los Angeles Examiner is 
read by more people and delivered to more homes than any 
morning and Sunday paper in the West! 


Los Angeles 


rXAMINER 


epresented nationally by 


RODNEY |! BOONE ORGANIZATION}? 
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t Clicked}: 


“Kids,” said the Man With the Idea, “like to§{Chica, 
play store.” He outlined the Idea. It clicked §Chica; 
—with the Advertising Director, with theffof the 
Staff, with ten manufacturers. reader 
Chicas 
So, on September 27th, the first of ten co-fially 
operative pages in color appeared in the Chicas 
American Home Journal, Saturday color mag- 
azine of the Chicago American. Linked with C 



















ten sales stories about ten products was an 
offer of a “Let’s Play Store” cut-out grocery, 
stocked with cut-out-reproductions of the ten 
products. 


To get a cut-out, 4 cents in coin had to 
accompany a coupon; the 3-cent stamp neces- 
sary to mail coupon and coins imposed a 7-cent 
cash outlay on young store-keeping aspirants. 
This first page of ten brought 7,707 coupons, 
all ten (the last appearing November 19 
pulled 40,532 coupons at a total cost to send- 
ers of $2,837.24. atione 
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There are many facets to this performance 
jewel. 


One in practically every ten Chicago American- 
reading families was directly and definitely 
influenced by this campaign. The number of 
families not sending in coupons, but neverthe- 
less reached by the campaign was undoubtedly 
large. Thousands of mothers, daily grocery 
product buyers, were put in constant contact 
with reproductions of ten products and pack- 
ages. Thousands of mothers and fathers of the 
future were pleasantly familiarized with those 
products. And the all-week response to each 
co-operative page proved anew the long life 
of the American Home Journal’s influence in 
the homes it enters (daily coupon return in 
week following first page: Monday, 2,434; 
Tuesday, 1,965; Wednesday, 1,500; Thurs- 
day, 935; Friday, 555; Saturday, 318; 
Total, 7,707). 
















In such ways as this is the power of the 
“like to§Chicago American to produce now in the 
t clicked §Chicago market clearly revealed, the weight 
yith theffof the Chicago American’s influence with its 
readers is demonstrated, the necessity of the 
Chicago American’s inclusion in every poten- 
tially effective and profitable sales attack in 


ten co-# ‘ , 
Chicago is proved. 
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1 good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 
f circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 
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If advertisers and advertising 
men really want what they say 
they do, then in 


YORK COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


they should advertise in the 


YORK, PA. 
GAZETTE AND DAILY 


A newspaper with a real circula- 
tion based solely on reader appeal 
and natural trading territory; 
with an earned reader confidence 
through years of strict censorship 
of advertising and a low advertis- 
ing rate. 


Further details from 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND, Inc. 


National Representative 
New York Chicago 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





















Advertising as a Fair Weapon in 
Competitive Selling 





ome of Its Applications to the Dairy Industry Which Work Equally 
Well in Other Lines 


By Don Francisco 


, Lord & Thomas 


Vice-President 


[Eprror1aL Note: Milk or auto- 
mobiles, thread or radios, the mer- 
handising principles having to do 
vith the selling are fundamen- 
tally the same. This is the 
thought the observing reader will 
get as he studies the accompanying 
excerpts from an address which 
Mr. Francisco delivered before the 
International Association of Milk 
Dealers at Oakland, Calif. 

His speech, a feature of the Pa- 
ific Slope Dairy Show, obviously 
applies directly to the selling of 
milk. But many a manufacturer in 
other lines who is eagerly looking 
for “something new” to aid him 
in his present-day fight for business 
will find it here. Only it will not 
be essentially new; it is a restat- 
ing of basic merchandising truths 
that are always fundamentally the 
same. 

A review of these principles is 
always valuable regardless of times 
and conditions. ] 


“CIENCE, recently discovered 
the great value of introducing 
liver into the diet. These findings 
were published in scientific jour- 
nals and passed about by word-of- 
mouth, with the result that calves’ 
liver, which the butcher was once 
willing to give away, now sells for 
as high as 65 cents a pound. 
Doctors and dieticians urge the 
eating of more raw vegetables and 
fruits—more salads; advertisers of 
oranges, walnuts, asparagus, salad 
dressing and other products cap- 
italize this by picturing salads in 
their advertising, and presto! in 
three years the per capita consump- 
tion of lettuce increases from one 
and one-half pounds to seven 


pounds per year. Lettuce has been 
a “parasitic product” that, by good 
luck, and without expense to its 
industry, has ridden to popularity 
on this advertising and publicity. 
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It becomes known that spinach 
contains healthful iron. Mothers 
begin feeding it to their children, 
while adults who never liked it 
before, demand it regularly. Sales 
increase, to the producers’ delight. 

Now why did the consumption of 
these foods increase? Because the 
public felt a greater need for them. 

In the face of the increased pop- 
ularity of fresh vegetables and 
fruits, the word went around that 
most people were eating too much 
meat, and the annual consumption 
of meat dropped sixteen pounds per 
capita in twenty years. 

The lesson is clear. It is possible 
to stimulate demand by making 
known the desirable features of a 
product and it behooves every in- 
dustry that wishes to maintain or 
expand the consumption of its 
product to seek out and then pub- 
licize the facts about its goods that 
will interest and benefit consumers. 


People Are the 
Real Market 


Our real market is people. De- 
mand means what the people want. 
We can increase the demand for 
dairy products by making people 
want more. 

We can make people want more 
milk, cottage cheese, ice cream or 
other products by reminding them 
often of their deliciousness, by 
pointing out their healthfulness and 
by teaching them new uses. This 
educational work can be accom- 
plished by house-to-house calls, con- 
vention lectures, or any other meth- 
ods, but the cheapest and most 
effective medium yet discovered is 
advertising. 

The magazine and newspaper 
publishers have made it easy. They 
allow us, for a price, to have our 
printed statements included in their 
publications. They print them, dis- 
tribute them and pay the postage 
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for us. And we are sure they have 
a good chance of being seen, be- 
cause we know people pay money 
to buy and read the publications in 
which they are found. Thus we can 
reach with a full-page, between two 
and three homes for a cent, and 
reach them often. 

The street car people are equally 
accommodating and let us place 
our cards in their cars at so much 
per car. The posterboard owners 
and the radio stations are organized 
and by one contract we can cover 
the country with either posters or 
a radio broadcast. 

Through these channels we tell 
the truth attractively, persistently 
and effectively to the millions. 
Gradually we influence buying and 
consuming habits. We win con- 
sumers who never consumed be- 
fore. We persuade former con- 
sumers to consume more. Broadly 
speaking, that’s all there is to ad- 
vertising. 

Consumer demand—the greatest 
asset any product can possess— 
may be bought for a meritorious 
article, but it requires much money, 
much time and considerable in- 
genuity. 

Advertising is not simply the 
circulating of pretty pictures. The 
most successful advertising is that 
which follows the best strategy 
and builds for a product a place 
apart from its competitors. 


Consider the Orange 
and the Apple 


Consider the story of Sunkist. 
Backed by twenty-five years of ad- 
vertising, the orange has dethroned 
the apple as “King of Fruits.” The 
public may remember the slogan, 
“An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away,” but it possesses much more 
specific and convincing information 
concerning the health value of 
oranges. While the American con- 
sumption of apples has been slowly 
declining, the per capita consump- 
tion of oranges has increased from 
thirty-two oranges a year to sixty- 
five oranges a year. A new genera- 
tion has been reared—fed on 
orange juice from infancy. 

As such information has been 
found and disseminated, citrus 
fruits have gradually acquired a 
new place in American life. In the 
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public mind, they are no longer 
luxuries, purchased to gratify a 
whim or taste, but they are almost 
staple articles of diet. The public, 
as well as the citrus industry, has 
been served by this informative 
advertising. 


Milk Producers Have a 
Story to Tell 


The milk producers have just as 
important a story as the orange 
growers. The use of milk is uni- 
versally fostered by doctors and 
health authorities. As biochemists 
search more deeply into its com- 
position, its diet value becomes 
more apparent. Recently it has been 
ascertained that the drinking of 
milk and the use of other dairy 
products helps to keep the body 
youthful, helps to postpone the evi- 
dences of old age. 

Right there the milk producers 
have one of the most powerful 
arguments ever put into the hands 
of an advertiser. Imagine what 
George Washington Hill of the 
American Tobacco Company would 
do with a story like that! Can you 
imagine what Fleischmann—or any 
one of dozens of other advertisers 
—would do with it? 

The public should have the facts 
about milk. * * * 

Let us look, then, at the com- 
petitive side of advertising. 

The dairy industry has set up 
many rules and regulations to elimi- 
nate unfair, destructive, illegiti- 
mate forms of competition. May 
I suggest that advertising is not 
only a powerful and effective com- 
petitive weapon, but that honest 
advertising is a fair competitive 
weapon. 

Advertising is the voice of busi- 
ness. With its aid you are able to 
state your case before the public. 
You give the public an opportunity 
to make an intelligent choice. 

Advertising is not an end in it- 
self. It cannot sell a kind of goods 
that cannot be sold without it. It 
can succeed only when a proper 
foundation has been laid for it. 
Many a campaign has failed, not 
through its own shortcomings, but 
through a weakness in the support- 
ing structure. 

First there must be a satisfactory 
product. This is a fundamental 
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which the dairy industry possesses 
inherently. Laws regulate the stand- 
ardization of grades and packs, 
provide the mechanism of inspec- 
tion to enforce rules, provide that 
erades and packs be conspicuously 
marked and that goods unfit for 
consumption be kept off the market. 

Second, there must be orderly 
distribution. There must be the 
widest possible distribution in the 
territory where the advertising is 
one. Advertising without distribu- 
tion is waste. 

Third, there must be a stable or- 
vanization. It must have a con- 
tinuity of policy. It must permit 
the co-ordination of sales and ad- 
vertising. It must be able to finance 
advertising. 

We all have a good product. In 
fact, that is one of our main ad- 
vertising difficulties. Our products 
are so much alike that it is a 
problem to know how to set ours 
aside from others. 

We all have distribution. It is 
one asset of the milk dealer that 
he directly controls a major por- 
tion of his distribution. Perhaps 
your distribution isn’t as far-reach- 
ing as you would like to have it. 
But you can at least confine your 
advertising to the localities where 
you have distribution. You can 
build up the weak spots. 


The Importance 
of Organization 


In the matter of organization, we 
differ widely. Some of us have 
vacillating sales policies. It is 
difficult to steer a steady course in 
a storm. Some of us cannot finance 
advertising. These weaknesses must 
be remedied before advertising is 
undertaken, otherwise it will 
flounder and fall. But the detail of 
organization most likely to deprive 
advertising of its full effect is a 
lack of unity between sales activi- 
ties and advertising activities. 

Analyze your product and your 
service minutely. See if somewhere 
there is not the suggestion of an 
advantage. Small differences grow 
large when products are similar. 
“It’s toasted” is the small differ- 
ence on which Lucky Strike has 
built its leadership. 

I know of one company that em- 
phasizes the many years that it 
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has successfully served the public. 
Another talks about the number of 
babies who are reared on its brand. 
A third features the prizes it has 
won. Another points to the fact 
that it has the largest number of 
customers as proof of its success. 


Picking the Feature 
to Advertise 


Most every company, product or 
service has some feature which is 
exclusive or which no one has pre- 
viously exploited. The trick is to 
select features for advertising 
which appeal to the public. 

If your product or your service 
has a point of superiority over 
others, you are fortunate. There 
you have the one reason why 
housewives will choose your prod- 
uct over others. If you can endow 
your brand with individuality, you 
are almost equally fortunate. But 
if you say only what others say, 
you attain only name publicity for 
your brand. You leave the actual 
sale to the turn of a coin—or to 
the somewhat undependable powers 
of oratory of your sales force. 

It is the extra something, the 
plussage, the gadget, that wins. 
The car with free-wheeling may 
not be one whit better than the 
car without it, but it has a sales 
advantage. 

If you want your advertising to 
do a competitive job, you must put 
competitive selling into it. When 
you have found your best competi- 
tive story you have struck pay dirt. 
Stay with it. You will tire of it 
long before the public. Dramatize 
it this way and that, ring the 
changes on it as much or as often 
as you choose, but keep it as a 
theme running through your whole 
selling scheme. Insist on it as 
though you meant it. The public 
will attach no importance to your 
story if you don’t stick to it. 

The public wants simple stories 
with handles on them. It wants to 
believe that decisions are easy to 
make—open and shut. It wants con- 
venience, effortless reasoning. It 
wants all its thinking done in ad- 
vance and presented in the form 
of a predigested pill. It is unwill- 
ing to go to much trouble to find 
out which brand of milk to use if 
that trouble can possibly be avoided. 
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It wants a clear, well-marked trail 
to the right choice. 

When you find a story, when you 
stick to it, when you avoid alluring 
digressions, you pave the trail 
from the consumer to your product. 

If milk were a product sold only 
in stores, where women came and 
named their brand and paid their 
money, that would be more simple. 
But milk is not sold that way. Un- 
less a woman is newly moved or 
has had a difference with her dairy 
man, she must go through the none- 
too-agreeable procedure of dis- 
charging a competing milkman be- 
fore she can change to your brand. 
She will not do this unless you 
have made it impossible not to do 
it. In nine cases out of ten that 
means she will not discharge her 
old milkman until she has prom- 
ised your representative to take 
from him. 

On one hand we have the dairy, 
reaching out for the prospect with 
advertising. On the other hand we 
have the prospect, reading the ad- 


vertising, convinced that your 
product is better, but hesitating 
before the disagreeable task of 


making a change. Personal sales- 
manship is necessary to close the 
gap—to complete the sale. 


A Shoelace 
Analogy 


Suppose you are dressing in the 
morning and you break your shoe- 
lace. You tie it up as best you can 
and vow to get a new pair that 
very day. The demand and the 
desire are therefore created. That 
corresponds to advertising. You go 
to work and at noon you get your 
shoes shined. You forget the laces. 
The bootblack says nothing about 
them. You go home, and when you 
undress you remember. The next 
morning, the same trouble. You are 
again impressed with the need. 

You have, so to speak, read an- 
other advertisement. The desire is 
stronger than ever. Today’s boot- 
black is more alert. 

“You need a new pair of laces, 
mister,” he says—and the sale is 
made. Both advertising and per- 
sonal salesmanship were neces- 
sary to the completion of the sale. 
Neither would have been successful 
without the other. 
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Now to bring these points to 
gether. The essence of competitiv: 
advertising is a competitive story- 
well and consistently told. Th: 
focal point of our advertising an 
sales effort is the contact betwee: 
our routeman and our custome: 
Everything must meet at that poin 
if our advertising and our sale 
activities are to attain their max 
imum usefulness. * * * 


Center Your Advertising 
at the Point of Sale 


Make your advertising center a 
the point of sale. If your sales ar: 
made over the counter, center i 
there. If they are made on th 
prospect’s back porch, concentrat 
its effect at that point. Dairy ad 
vertising which follows the patter: 
of the conventionally sold produc 
and which is not made part an 
parcel of the dairy’s selling scheme 
is handicapped from the start. 

Advertising must sell. It must 
sell enough merchandise to mori 
than pay its own way, or it is a 
luxury which no business can 
afford. 

Advertising has its potentialities 
and its limitations. It is futile to 
expect advertising to accomplish 
the impossible. But it is even greater 
folly not to take full advantage 
of its influence, to make it yield 
every possible dollar in sales. 

Before you undertake advertis 
ing, be sure your product is right, 
that your distribution is well es 
tablished and that you have the or 


ganization to utilize, direct and 
finance a continuous advertising 
program. 


Before you run an advertisement 
be convinced that you have a story 
worth telling, that you are telling it 
forcefully, and that you are not 
expecting it to perform the im- 
possible. 

Be sure, also, that your organ- 
ization is familiar with your ‘plans 
and that your salesmen are forti- 
ae to take full advantage of your 
aid. 

When you help your own adver- 
tising in this manner, it can help 
you in three ways: 

1. Increasing the preference for 

your brand. 

2. Helping your salesmen make 
the actual sale. 
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Effective 


» » » The Times-Star has twice as 
much city and suburban circulation 
as the morning daily... 72,961 more. 





» » » The Times-Star has 8,781 more 
city and suburban circulation than 
the other afternoon paper. 


» » » Those are hard, cold, provable 
facts... tangible reasons why the 
Times-Star is more effective and sells 
more merchandise than any other 
Cincinnati newspaper. Check the 
last circulation figures for significant 
changes in Cincinnati... just added 
proof that you have been right in 
noting your schedules ‘‘Times-Star 
exclusive.’ 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 


Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 
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3. Increasing, in a limited way, 
the consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

That is what competitive adver- 

tising can do for the individual 

dairy. 
But advertising’s greatest service 
to the dairy industry as a whole 
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Death of H. 
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ERBERT FF. 


GUNNISON, 

who had been associated with 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, for al- 
most fifty years, died last week in 


Brooklyn. At the time of his death 
he was seventy-four years old. 

An amateur printing plant which 
Mr. Gunnison started to build at 
the age of twelve served both 
as his introduction into publishing 
and as the means of providing part 
of his expenses at St. Lawrence 
University. His first newspaper 
work was as a reporter on the 
Brooklyn Times. 

In 1882 Mr. Gunnison joined the 
Eagle, taking charge of the “Eagle 
Almanac” which, in three years he 


— 


New Art Business 


Marshall O. Sanchez and Eugene L. 
Baptiste have formed a_ partnership, 
with offices at 421 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, to represent a group of artists. 
Mr. Sanchez was formerly art director 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc. 
Mr. Baptiste formerly represented the 
Raymond D. Levy Studio. 





— 
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must eventually come through a 
concerted movement to raise the 
nation’s per capita consumption of 
dairy products to a level more 
nearly approximating a correct 
American standard of living—and 
to give milk the place on the 
American table which it deserves. 


> 


F. Gunnison 


built into a complete reference 
book for Brooklyn. He became 
successively assistant business man- 
ager, and business manager under 
the administration of Colonel Wil- 
liam Hester, who later appointed 
him publisher. 

On the death of William V. 
Hester, Mr. Gunnison became pres- 
ident, assuming control of the 
Eagle which had been in the Van- 
Anden-Hester family since its 
founding in 1811. When Frank E. 
Gannett added the Eagle to his 
chain of newspapers in 1929, Mr. 
Gunnison retained an interest in the 
paper and was made chairman of 
the board, which position he held 
until early this year. 

He was long active in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, of which he was treasurer 
in 1896. He served for two years 
as vice-president of the Associated 
Press and was a trustee of St. 
Lawrence University. 

He is survived by two sons and 
a daughter. Raymond Gunnison, 
who is now vice-president of The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 
was active with his father as an 
executive on the Eagle. Foster 
Gunnison is associated with Cox, 
Nostrand & Gunnison, Brooklyn, 
lighting fixtures. Stanley E. Gun- 
nison, a nephew, is head of an ad- 
vertising agency conducted at New 
York under his own name. 


+ 
E. M. Racey Makes Change 


Erle M. Racey, for the last six years 
with Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., Dallas 
advertising agency, has joined Brennan, 
Brown & Williams, Inc., advertising 
agency of Dallas and Houston. He will 
be vice-president of the firm, which will 
change its name to Brennan-Brown- 
Racey, Inc. 
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New York 






Mayor Ashley 


Chooses to Run 


When Calvin Coolidge was “choosing” to at- 
tend Vermont’s Black River Academy, Charles 
S. Ashley was first inaugurated mayor of New 
Bedford, Mass., December 1, 1890. A few days 
ago Mayor Ashley was persuaded to run for 
his 26th term, having served 28 years. 


Son of a carriage maker and a meat dealer by trade, he has 
the longest record of service as mayor of any living chief 
executive in America for cities of the 100,000 class. The 
growth of New Bedford from a whaling city to the home of 
the “fine goods” textile industry is a story of Mayor Ashley’s 
administration. With political sagacity he combined finan- 
cial capacity of high order, and New Bedford has seen 
nothing of the acute problems of finance of many cities in 
the past two years. 


New Bedford is the fourth largest Massachusetts market. 
Per capita retail sales of the territory exceed the state aver- 
age—exceed the New England average. Bank resources of 
the trade territory are over $175,000,000, savings deposits 
over $90,000,000. And Southeastern Massachusetts’ ONE 
newspaper, the Standard-Times, Morning Mercury reaches 
more than 84% of the total families in the territory. 


Combined 4 5 441 Net 
Daily r] Paid 
A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement, Sept. 30, 1932. Sunday 
Standard-Times 26,967. Population: City, Suburban, 


Country—203,566. 
A buy at 14c per line. 


The Standard-Times 


MORNING MERCURY 


BASIL BREWER, Publisher 


“Covers New Bedford, Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket Islands like a friendly blanket.” 


Representatives: GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Chicago Boston Detroit San Francisco Seattle 
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SPEAKING of upturns, we know a 
of 
houses that have been more than 
just healthy throughout 1932. Not 
in years has The Digest had so gen- 


number important business 


eral and so generous thank-you’s 
from so many of its advertisers. 


It means much, when we hear 
“Not only better on pulling in- 
quiries, but a greater percentage 
are converted into orders” (office 
specialty) —“Over 5670 inquiries 
the page” 
“Broken all previous records . . . 


from (insurance) — 
2100 inquiries in a single day” (re- 
sort) —“Inquiries for less than half 
the average cost” (soap) — “7392 


coupons from single column, each 
with 10c for sample” (mouth wash) 


SOU NDIEN Ee 
AMERICAN o 


—“The double column brow 
11,602 inquiries” (ink). 

These results were not acciden 
tal, or automatic—even recogni 
ing The Digest’s grip on the souné 
sober mind of the nation. Vi 
planned and built this prosperit 
—with rate reductions of 25% 
with special services like the A 
vertising Guide, with two vast poll 
on prohibition and _presiden 
(each 20,000,000 ballots), wi 
steady advertising to the publi 
and with a service to readers th 
has no peer in its field for interes 
accuracy and completeness. 

Nor will the 1933 success « 
Digest advertisers be left to take it 
normal course. We are plannin 
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on the soun 
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‘LASS PASSAGE ON THE GOOD 


SHIP +1933” 


ow to push, pull, boost, shove, 
nd shout for better-than-expected 
turns to all. We are determined 
p put our advertisers out a little 
head in their fields, no matter 
ow many the runners and how 
ust the pace. 


Buy your sales security now. 
ompare qualities and compare 


@osts. Base your drive for dollars 


n reality, not on hearsay, opinion 
nd hope. . . . May we give you 
urther facts about our record in 
jour field? May we give you a lift 


ipoward the promised land? 


oft to take it 
re plannin 


* * * 


Duan! 'ty—Full circulation guaran- 
teed, “or rebate.” 


Quality—Readers self-selected by 
active interest in realities. 

Economy — Class 
mass costs. 


circulation at 


Remember—The Digest is a first- 
choice magazine to people of ac- 
tive minds and wide interests—it 
ranks first in number of class A 
and class B homes— its readers 
more than any other group are 
able to buy electric refrigerators, 
radios, motor cars. See the Percival 
White survey, “Buying Power of 
Readers of Fourteen Magazines.” 
Ask Daniel Starch for the record, 
“Cost per page per 1000 readers 
. - Then 
book an advertising passage in The 
Digest at the lowest rates éver! 


per $1000 of income.” . 
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Sales Letters That Dealers 
Like to Use 


Plenty of the “You” Angle Makes Them Have Plenty of Appeal for th 
Average Consumer Prospect 


By B. F. Berfield 


LTHOUGH the average re- 

tailer is an unskilled letter- 
writer, he is inclined to be pretty 
critical of the letters prepared by 
manufacturers for him to send to 
his customers. 

He doesn’t want the letters to be 
too high-falutin’. Nor is he likely 
to be overly impressed by high- 
pressure sales efforts. He is per- 
fectly willing to let an advertiser 
be as high-pressure as he wants to 
be in his advertising, but when it 
comes to sending out letters writ- 
ten by the manufacturer and con- 
taining the same type of sales ma- 
terial, the average dealer is likely 
to balk. 

Most of all, however, the dealer 
is likely to appreciate letters with 
plenty of the “you” angle in them. 
He knows that the most effective 
letters of all will be those that in- 
sinuate themselves into the pros- 
pect’s home and talk about the 
prospect’s problems just as the 
dealer might talk about them if he 
were skilful enough to write ef- 
fective letters. 

The Armstrong Cork Company 
has prepared an effective portfolio 
(now in its fifth edition) called 
“Using the Mails to Sell More 
Linoleum.” This contains a com- 
plete letter plan for the floor-cover- 
ing dealer and gives him samples of 
more than a score of letters. Some 
of these are general, others are 
specialized. 

Following are two of these let- 
ters. Note how the “you” angle 
has been put in almost every line. 
The first letter, intended to be 
mailed to people who are moving, 
carries this message: 


Drar Mrs. DartLinc: 

Tearing up your house, packing your 
belongings, supervising the moving, un- 
packing, and resettling in the new 
home—we know just how busy you 


re. 
That’s why we’re not writing a long 


letter—merely a reminder note. You’: 
going to like the new house, of courss 
It will be worth all the trouble of mov 
ing. But as you fit into it you wi 
probably discover many things that ar 
needed to make it altogether a home. 

Perhaps you will want new rugs 
new linoleum, a new chair here, or 
new piece of furniture there. Perhap 
pictures, odds and ends are needed to 
add to its livableness. Perhaps when 
you moved you discarded old kitche: 
utensils, brooms, and other househok 
equipment that must be replaced. 

Our stock of all of these things i 
interestingly complete. It will be a 
pleasure to help you to find exactly 
what you need to make the new hon 
more of a joy. May we suggest that 
you list your requirements and come ir 
to see us—or telephone — , if that 
is more convenient? 


The second letter, intended for 
brides, is just as specialized and 
just as full of the “you” angle. 


Dear Mrs. Boyp: 

By this time you have probably beer 
bothered by a hundred different people 
offering you advice and trying to sell! 
you things for your new home. 

So we won’t press any unsolicited 
attentions on you. You know your own 
requirements far better than we do, 
and if you need our services we feel 
sure that you will call on us. 

The purpose of this letter, then, is 
simply to let you know that we will 
welcome your patronage whenever you 
care to extend it, and will fill your 
needs to the best of our ability. 

Cordially yours, 
LinoteuM FLvoors, Inc. 

P.S.—Since house furnishings are 
probably your greatest problem at this 
time, you might find it profitable to in- 
spect our stock of furniture, rugs, and 
kitchen equipment. We also have an un- 
usually fine display of new patterns in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, the laying of 
which is done by our own experts. 


The Bryant Heater & Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturer of 
gas heating equipment, this year 
prepared an elaborate and effec- 
tive direct-mail campaign for its 
dealers. 

The campaign consisted of a 
number of folders, but the final 
piece was a four-page illustrated 
letter, the first page to carry the 
dealer’s imprint and a typed letter 
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signed by him. The dealer was 
ven a choice of four different 
letters and each of these is inter- 
sting because it indicates how the 

you” angle can be packed into a 
ules letter which is much more 
ormal in nature than the Arm- 
trong letters but, nevertheless, is 
uite effective. 

In the following letter notice 
ow many times the word “you” 
s used and how nicely the com- 
pany has put the dealer right into 
the heart of the prospect’s heating 
problems. 


You’re missing something. Freedom 
from drudgery—time you might spend 
vith your family—and a lot of down- 
ight comfort. 

These are privileges that every man 
ind woman deserves and that you can 
asily have—merely by installing au- 
tomatic gas heating in your home. Be- 
use gas is so uniform and dependable, 
ill the work and watching is done by 
the automatic controls. 

Gas makes you a present of all the 
jours you now spend on your heating 
plant. No hurrying downstairs the mo- 
nent you come home, and no getting up 
early in a cold house to “fix the fire.” 
Your furnace gets up before you do, 
and has the house warm and cozy by 
the time you want to dress. And all 
lay long the temperature indoors is 
iealthfully even and comfortable, re- 
gardless of what the weather may be 
yutdoors. 

Those who know from experience say 
that gas heating is the greatest single 
onvenience a home can have. Don’t 
miss all the freedom and comfort and 
ase it can give you—find out about it. 
Whether you plan to buy it or not, 
this is information every family should 
have. Phone us for the facts. There 
is no obligation whatever. 


The shortest of the four letters 
from which the dealer is allowed 
to choose is packed full of selling 
irguments, each paragraph dealing 
with a specific problem close to the 
heart of the prospect. Again note 
how, without any fuss and feath- 
ers, the letter gets a hearing be- 
cause of its obvious understanding 
of what really makes consumers 
buy: 

Right in your own community people 
are living easier, more comfortable lives 
because they have automatic gas heating 
in their homes. Why should you and 
your family be denied these advantages— 
when gas heating is so easy to get? 

Small down payment and long terms 
make purchase of the equipment a 
matter that can fit any family budget. 
Operation cost is far less than you 
probably think, because modern gas- 
designed equipment, like the Bryant, 
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burns the gas~so efficiently that much 
less is required. : ‘ 

Every day you delay the installation 
of gas heating you are punishing your- 
self and your family—needlessly pun- 
ishing them, for we can show you how 
you can easily afford this modern marvel 
of home comfort. May we have that 
opportunity ? 


H. M. Messenger, advertising 
manager, A. E. Nettleton Com- 
pany, has had considerable expe- 
rience in building letters to do an 
effective selling job for dealers. 
His company is using six letters 
of this type but of them he has 
this to say: 

“The six letters serve as a start- 
ing point. While they may be just 
what is best for one account they 
may be wholly inadequate to suc- 
cessfully stimulate business for an- 
other dealer: whose problems may 
be entirely different. 

“We, therefore, prefer to build 
these direct-mail campaigns from 
as much of a local viewpoint as it 
is possible, obtaining first from the 
dealer a rough draft of his own, 
and re-writing the whole from the 
angle which seems to be most es- 
sential to bring results in his par- 
ticular case. Of course, some- 
times the letters are very similar 
to the original six, but frequently 
some purely local color improves 
their effectiveness as you can well 
appreciate.” 

Where it is possible any manu- 
facturer, by following the Nettle- 
ton idea, can undoubtedly get much 
more effective letters. In many 
cases, to be sure, the work entailed 
would seem to be too expensive or 
too detailed to be worth while. On 
the other hand, if a company like 
Nettleton, whose products sell in a 
price range around $10, can make 
this effort, it would seem that com- 
panies selling products ranging 
from $10 into the hundreds could 
do an equally effective job. 

Incidentally, these six letters, 
without emendations, offer some 
pretty good examples of “you” let- 
ters. Following are a couple of 
them. 

It’s a wise shoe that knows its own 
quality. 

But you have a simple way to de- 
termine whether or not a shoe will serve 
you long and well. 


Lay a pencil across the sole. If it is 
flat across the bottom—that’s a really 
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fine shoe. Only fine shoemaking creates 
flat bottoms. 

Try this test at Kleinhans. Try it on 
the smart new Nettletons they have for 
you. 

x* * * 

There is something new under the 
sun in men’s shoe fashions. 

It is the Nettleton Algonquin. 

If you will go to Jacob Reed’s Sons 
—take a pair of Algonquins in hand— 
look them over—try them on—you will 
realize why this shoe is rapidly gain- 
favor in smart circles. 

here is literally nothing like it. Of 
its refreshing style, you are the judge. 
Of the comfort you will enjoy in it, we 
can make you this promise: 

No previous shoe experience you have 
ever had can give you an idea as to 


a 
Florida Advertising 
Under Way 


An All-Florida advertising program, 
sponsored by the Florida National Ad- 
vertising Council, has been started and 
will continue through February. News- 
papers and radio advertising will be 
used. Harold C. Colee is chairman of 
the council. 





Russell Rogers Elected 
by Valspar 

Russell Rogers, for many years in 
charge of the Detroit office of Valentine 
& Company, New York, Valspar paints 
and varnishes, has been elected vice- 
president. He will remain at Detroit and 
will continue in charge of nitro-cellulose 
sales and research. 


New Size for “Fuel Oil 
Journal” 


The Fuel Oil Journal, New York, 
effective with its January issue, will in- 
crease its type page size to seven by 
ten inches. 


Columbia Phonograph Moves 
Advertising Department 


The Columbia Phonograph Company, 
Inc., has moved its advertising depart- 
ment from New York to Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Form Landerd Editorial 
Service 
William B. Landis and J. McL. Shep- 
perd, have formed the Landerd Editorial 


Service with offices in the Free Press 
Building, Detroit. 


Has Kaufman Hat Account 


Kaufman Hats, Inc., New York, 
operating a national chain of men’s hat 
ae Ee appointed Hirshon-Garfield, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers will be used. 





how free and easy your feet can fe: 
in a shoe. Wear a pair. Then chec 
that promise. 


The first of these two letters, b 
the way, makes excellent use of th 
old device of getting a prospect t 
make a test. 

Letters without the “you” ang! 
may sell merchandise but it i 
fairly safe to gamble that letter 
that have plenty of this angle wil 
sell more merchandise than thos 
which obviously look at the sale 
problems only from the manufac 
turer’s point of view. 


+ + 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Propper-McCallum 


Roberta L. Dunbacher has been a; 
pointed advertising manager of thx 
*ropper-McCallum Hosiery Company 
New York. Before joining this concer: 


several months ago, Miss Dunbacher was 


with the Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 


Pepsal to Rossiter 

The Imperial Metal Mfg. Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y., maker of 
Pepsal, a new salt and pepper con 
tainer, and other specialties, has place 
its advertising account with Ralph Ros 
siter, Inc., New York advertising agency 
Magazines, business papers, direct mail 
and dealer helps will be used. 


Leo Levine to Represent 
Newspapers 
Leo Levine, for four years local dis 
play manager of the Salt Lake Tribunc 
and Salt Lake Telegram, has established 
his own business at Salt Lake City as a 
publishers’ representative. 


Armour Fertilizer to Locate in 
Atlanta 


The general offices of the Armour Fer 
tilizer Works, including the sales and 
advertising departments, will be moved 
from Chicago to Atlanta, about January 1 


Automotive Account to Sharp 


Shepard & Moore, Inc., Cleveland, 
automotive equipment and replacement 
parts, has appointed Ralph W. Sharp, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. Direct mail and business 
papers will be used. 


Appoints Doremus 


The Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, has appointed 
Doremus Company to direct its ad- 
vertising account. A test campaign in 
newspapers will be used. 
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Mr. Batten’s Blast Brings Call for 
Advertising Housecleaning 


some Dusting and Sweeping Will Make Habitation More Inviting as 
Good Times Arrive, This Agent Thinks 


By Leon Kelley 


Copy Chief, Fishler, Farnsworth & Co., Inc. 


Ore evidence of the public mis- 
trust of advertising which 
|. A. Batten did not mention in his 
rovocative speech, “Advertising 
ind Hard Times: A Challenge to 
l;usiness,” [Printers’ INK, Novem- 
her 17, 1932], was the increasing 
number of prominent advertising 
men whose misgivings are gravi- 
tating into the spoken and printed 
iorum, 

This is particularly interesting 
to those of us who were in print 
on the subject a year or more ago 
-indeed, as much as ten years ago! 
Some of us have been criticized 
for openly admitting that adver- 
tising, as an institution, is en- 
dangered; and naturally we take 
new heart in finding men of higher 
position at last telling the advertis- 
ing world what it faces. 

I beg to urge that Printers’ 
INK, as the gavel of advertising’s 
oldest and best-known forum, will 
encourage still more men of prom- 
inence to follow Mr. Batten’s lead. 
So far as I can see, it is the only 
way we can hope to realize a gen- 
eral movement toward repair. 
Otherwise isolated expression of 
the facts, no matter how eloquently 
and persuasively rendered, will only 
flame up and die down, be for- 
gotten, while the practices needing 
repair will fling on with destructive 
momentum. 

When I speak of evidence, Mr. 
Batten’s speech is a case in point 
10t only because of his position as 
vice-president in charge of copy 
but because of his admirable candor 
n dealing with the problem. If 
every advertising man of at least 
Mr. Batten’s stature who agrees 
with his conclusions would place 
himself on record we should have 
the beginning of an effective con- 
‘entration of strength. Such evi- 
lence would prove not only that 
he advertising world is conscious 





of public mistrust and its dangers, 
but also conscious of its own power 
to repair its ways. 

I use the word “repair” rather 
than the unhappy word “reform,” 
for it is not a moral reform we 
need so much as a repair of the 
thinking behind the campaigns 
criticized. I believe it would be a 
colossal mistake to charge or even 
impute questionable motives to any 
advertising man, even where such 
motives might seem more or less 
apparent. 

There are too many advertising 
men and business executives re- 
sponsible for advertising expendi- 
tures who have approved campaigns 
wrong in principle, not under the 
influence of questionable motives 
but in deadly error regarding the 
selling principles involved! Asper- 
ity would lead only to charge and 
counter-charge of guilt, getting us 
nowhere. Cool consideration of 
comparative results over a period 
of time would more convincingly 
bring the critic and the criticized 
together in mutual understanding. 

Unheated comparison and study 
of experiences must inevitably 
force anyone to the conclusion that 
the business of a given concern can 
grow over a period of time only 
in response to advertising which 
increasingly cultivates public faith 
rather than the reverse. 


No Place for Opportunistic 
Advertising 


Where the product is honestly 
built on the principle of satisfac- 
tory service, advertising cannot be 
expected to hold public faith in 
spite of the product’s quality if the 
advertising is transparently wrong 
in conception and obviously sub- 
ject to public criticism. Where the 
product is cleverly built on the op- 
portunistic idea of quick profits 
regardless of re-sales, advertising 
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designed accordingly can only harm 
all advertising and, as Mr. Batten 
says, all business in turn. 

There is no place for opportunis- 
tic advertising, it should be sup- 
pressed, and if the advertising 
world cannot find a method of 
suppression the day must ines- 
capably arrive when Government 


censorship will intervene with its . 


usual disadvantages and unfair- 
nesses to the innocent. 

As a copy writer, I have a notion 
that the greater proportion of that 
offensive or questionable advertis- 
ing which springs from sincere and 
purposeful men is evolved through 
the process of trying to impose an 
“idea” on the product. 

There are no doubt some prod- 
ucts on which entirely foreign or 
irrelevant “ideas” can be imposed 
without giving an effect of either 
artificiality or plain buncombe. But 
generally speaking the best adver- 
tising is that which is evolved from 
the product. 

An idea that grows out of a 
characteristic or quality inherent 
in the product is bound to ring 
true, and usually is immune to 
serious criticism from either the 
expert or the layman. It takes a 
higher grade of imagination and 
intelligence to evolve and drama- 


+ 
As Mr. Barnum Would Say 


Epwarp W. RetTew 
Advertising 
READING, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

H. A. Batten is to be congratulated for 
the truth and timeliness of his address 
reported in your November 17 issue, 
“Advertising and Hard Times.” 

American manufacturers and the agen- 
cies which countenance questionable 
advertising might do well to remember 
the latter part of Mr. Barnum’s oft- 
quoted comment on the American ple. 

Mr. Average Citizen is a long-suffering, 
patient individual (as this depression has 
shown) but he’s nobody’s fool; and the 
liar (to use the short and ugly word) in 
advertising and his agency will ulti- 
mately pay dearly to realize the truth 
of that very patent fact. 

Congratulations to Mr. Batten and to 
Printers’ Inx for giving his observa- 
tions the publicity they so richly deserve. 

E. W. Rettew. 


“The Lion” Appoints 


The Chas. I. Moody Company, Los 
Angeles, has been seoulated Pacific Coast 
representative of The Lion, Chicago. 
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tize a natural idea than an imposed 
idea, but when the job is well don 
the results must be according: 
greater, if not in the immediat: 
sale at least in the perpetuation o 
sales over a period of time. 

There is nothing new about this 
but it is a truth in need of per 
ennial cultivation. Here again Mr 
Batten made a vital point: “Ever, 
product worthy of being sold in th« 
national markets at all has certai: 
very definite sales advantages in- 
herent in it. There is a story in 
every advertising account, and 
good advertising man can get it 
out.” 

However, this only rehearses ar 
act in the great drama of advertis 
ing that we are all familiar with 
My first purpose in writing now is 
to urge that Printers’ INK en- 
courage the candid expression of 
belief from all advertising men and 
from business executives respon 
sible for advertising expenditures 
The more of us who go on open 
record as opposed to harmful ad 
vertising, the less we shall find it 
in print and on the air. 

Why not make 1933 a year of 
housecleaning? A bit of dusting 
and sweeping will make our house 
more inviting to the public when 
better times come round! 


— 
Buick Advertises New Models 


Advertising has started on Buick’s 
1933 models, which feature the new no- 
draft ventilation heralded in recent ad- 
vertising by the Fisher Body Company. 
The campaign, in set-up, follows the 
intensive drive which was conducted last 


year. 

High-lights include personal messages 
to 500,000 Buick owners, each message 
signed by W. . Blees, general sales 
manager of the Buick-Olds-Pontiac Sales 
Company. A teaser campaign in outdoor 
advertising will be followed by large 
space in more than 2,000 newspapers the 
end of this week. 

National weeklies, monthly magazines, 
alumni publications and farm papers will 
also be used. The regular broadcast on 
the General Motors’ hour, for this week, 
will be devoted to the new models. 


Tourist Service to McJunkin 


The Universal Tourist Service, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising ompany, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Newspaper 
and radio advertising will feature a 
service to visitors at the Century of 
Progress exhibition. 
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A SALES-MANAGER 
SOLVES A PROBLEM 


8 
Given: 
s His company manufactures a well-known branded prod- 


uct and distributes through semi-exclusive retail outlets. 


s 
Pro b | e m # To direct prospects who want this brand to the 


nearest authorized dealer — thus preventing the loss of 
honestly earned sales to high-pressure competition. 


. 
Solution: 
s He adopted the “Where to Buy It” method of 


dealer identification: 

1. He listed authorized dealers under his company's brand 
name in classified telephone books. 

2. He referred prospects to these listings through his con- 


sumer advertising. 








' 
Exam p | 6 a One typical “Where to Buy It” listing is shown 


below. Other examples that might be cited include such 
names as: Stromberg-Carlson, Goodrich, “blue coal’, Buick, 
Toledo Scales, Enna Jettick, Hertz, Greyhound. 


Your sales or advertising counsel can work 
out a specific example for your own par- 
ticular case, whether you sell a product 
or a service, and whether you distribute 
locally or nationally. Or you may write 
or telephone: Trade Mark Service Man- 
ager, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, New 

York (EXchange 3-9800) — or 

311 West Washington Street, 

Chicago (OFFicial 9300). 
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AMERICA’S RICHES 


Here Advertisers Can Sell with Economy 
The Man Who Builds, The Architect, The 
Decorator and The Equipment Engineer 


The publishers of HOME & FIELD, TOWN & COUNTRY 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT announce the formation of THE 
STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP. The new Group meets 
an imperative need of the times in the field of fine residen. 
tial construction: class coverage of the consumer, the archi- 
tect and the trade with economy of cost to the advertiser. 


HOME & FIELD is read by modern American families who build houses 
ranging in cost from $12,000 to $60,000. Exponents of “primary patriotism’- 
distinctive home life— value HOME & FIELD for its freshness, its appreciation 
of the needs of the homebuilder of today, its peculiar ability to discover for 
them the desirable new ideas in building, decoration, equipment, gardening 


TOWN & COUNTRY’S sphere of circulation is the upper income bracket 
19,688 families who pay 69% of the income tax and who represent 69% of 
the’ purchasing power. Social eminence is reflected by their standard of living 
They build city and country homes expressive of the finest American ideals in 
architecture, landscaping and decoration, and costing from $50,000 upwards 
Virtually every home, American or foreign, made famous by its architecture 
its landscaping or its interior decoration and furnishings is lavishly pictured 
in TOWN & COUNTRY. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT founded in 1876, is the most widely read and in- 
fluential publication in the field of architecture. Its prestige as a factor in ad- 
vertising is due to the position it occupies professionally and in a trade sense. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT is read by more than 6,200 architects, and by repre- 


sentative engineers,- landscape architects and equipment specialists as well. 


The advantages offered to advertisers are increased by the opportunity to 
use this: combination with ECONOMY. Special group rates and discounts en- 
able you to place a completely effective advertising program in this group al 
a saving of from 15 to 25 percent. Use it adequately in 1933. For rates and 
information*send for the new STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP rate card. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
HOME & FIELD 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
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HE STUYVESANT 
UILDING GROUP 


aurence A. Weaver 
Virector Group Sales 


572 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





Four Sales Fundamentals for 1933 


How Chrysler Is Meeting Extraordinary Condition Wherein Improved 
Selling, Not Better Production, Is Main Need 


By J. W. Frazer 


General Sales Manager, Chrysler Sales Corporation 


he most lines, manufacturing 
processes and the ability to ac- 
complish production have been well 
solved and standardized—but the 
talents and ability of the sales de- 
partment are not and never will be 
standardized. 

The major problem today, there- 
fore, is sales—which embraces: 

Ability to determine what the 
public wants in a product. 

Skill to present a product for 
sale. 

Talent to devise methods of mer- 
chandising. 

Executive Leadership to organize 
and direct the activities of great 
bodies of distributors, dealers and 
salesmen in the field. 

That is why the sales manager’s 
position is more important than it 
has ever been to American busi- 
ness. That is why, through the 
purchase of proper sales and ad- 
vertising talent (rather than the 
purchase of raw materials at low 
figures), many manufacturing in- 
stitutions must fortify and insure 
their future prosperity. And that 
is why in future years you will 
see large corporations headed by 
men who have come up through 
the channels of salesmen. 

With this increased importance 
which will be attached to the sales 
manager’s position there will come 
enlarged opportunity—but also 
greater responsibility. How are we 
going to shoulder this responsi- 
bility ? 

I will tell you how we, in the 
sales department of the Chrysler 
Sales Corporation, plan to approach 
this problem, and I shall give you 
some of our ideas of what we be- 
lieve are fundamentals necessary 
to selling in the market of today. 

One of the first of these funda- 
mentals, we believe, is that per- 


Portion of an address at the sixth 
annual sales executives conference of 
the Sales Managers Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


sonality must be put into our Sell 
ing, and we are endeavoring to d 
this. 

Last April we started to bring 
Mr. Chrysler’s personality into our 
Plymouth merchandising program 
You have perhaps seen our Ply 
mouth advertising in which Mr 
Chrysler’s portrait and direct quo 
tations from him have appeared 
Similar application of the person 
alities of other executives and in 
dividuals taking important parts i 
the design, manufacture, and sales 
of our product has been employed 


Personality Appeals 
to Public 


We want to carry Mr. Chrysler’: 
personality to our buying public 
because we believe the public is in 
terested in becoming more familiar 
with the great personality which is 
reflected in Chrysler-built products 
—and learning of the deep personal 
interest Mr. Chrysler has in all 
phases of the business bearing his 
name they will be attracted. 

This fundamental of injecting 
personality into our selling was 
further elaborated in the recent In 
ternational Radio Business Confer 
ence November 1, when the new 
Plymouth six model was officially 
announced. 

We were not content merely t 
hold meetings at twenty-five ke 
centers in the United States, send 
ing sales executives from the va- 
rious corporation divisions to con 
vey a message from Mr. Chrysler 
or even to supplement this with : 
talking picture of Mr. Chrysler- 
so we arranged through the use oi! 
a national radio hook-up the broad 
cast of Mr. Chrysler’s story told 
by himself in his own words, it 
addition to a message direct fron 
Mr. Zeder, the head of our engi 
neering division, and Mr. Hutchin 
son, the chairman of the board of 
the Plymouth Motor Corporation 

We want our distributors and 
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dealers to feel that we are real 
ividuals—that it is for our com- 

n interest that they be familiar 

th our factory and our opera- 
ions just as we keep ourselves 
familiar with their businesses and 

ir operations. We visit with 
em in the field frequently and we 
ve them call and see us at the 
factory whenever possible. A stand- 
ing invitation is extended to each 
of them to call upon us for frank 
discussion of problems with which 
they are confronted in connection 
with the development of Chrysler 
and Plymouth business. 

It is our practice when consid- 
ering changes in policy nearly al- 
ways to consult with certain 
representative members of our dis- 
tributing body—and these meetings 
never fail to bring forth most 
fruitful results, because they are 
frank and serious discussions in 
open forum of the problems and 
conditions having a direct bearing 
on the sale and distribution of 
our product. 

The next fundamental we feel is 
that of leadership or aggressive- 
ness in our sales effort. 

In these days when competition 
is the keenest in the history of in- 
dustry, when the problems of the 
manufacturer, the distributor, and all 
businesses are complex and mani- 
fold, unless every individual con- 
nected with our sales department 
is aggressive, positive and strong, 

> have a chain with weak links. 

“We select the best men we can 
find for our own field organization. 
We tell them we are going to ask 
f them many things that we had 
not asked for before. We expect 
them fully to realize that in these 

vs of hard selling they must ex- 
tend themselves further and fight 

irder to accomplish results which 

n be considered the one-half por- 

n or more that we are striving 
lor, 


J isiting the Men in 
Their Territories 


We extend to our men every 

ssible co-operation, however. We 
visit with them in their territories. 
We have them come in to the fac- 
tory frequently, because we realize 
that in these times a salesman in 
the territory must be given en- 
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couragement by his superiors—he 
must be given an opportunity at 
frequent intervals to lay his diffi- 
culties on the table and receive the 
enlightenment to be gained by the 
opinions and point of view of others 
connected in the business with him. 

This same fundamental is car- 
ried through our distributor body 
and we approach those men who 
have large investments in their own 
institutions for the distribution of 
our product in the same manner 
that we approach the men on our 
own pay-roll. 


Develops Executive 
Abilities 

In manifesting ourselves in this 
aggressive manner we find that the 
sense of responsibility on the part 
of our own field men and our dis- 
tributors is constituted in greater 
development of their executive 
abilities and the attainment of bet- 
ter results in their contacts with 
the field organizations under their 
jurisdiction. 

Another fundamental is one call- 
ing for the exercise of good com- 
mon sense and judgment, and that 
is, directing our sales effort where 
there is volume. 

We plan to concentrate our ef- 
forts on areas that are most pro- 
ductive—where we can look for the 
big volume of business to come 
from. We do not mean by this that 
we will neglect entirely the areas 
where less volume is available. We 
want to work these territories as 
well, and keep our outlets in them 
alive so that we will be prepared 
to draw increased volume from 
them when ultimately they come 
back. 

To place this fundamental in 
operation, those charged with the 
direction of the sales department 
must constantly keep themselves in- 
timately familiar with the market 
trends, economic conditions, ete. 
This knowledge will be obtained, 
of course, from the surveys and 
study of the statistical department 
but it must be augmented with a 
personal knowledge on the part of 
the sales executives—and this per- 
sonal knowledge will be gained only 
by constant contact with the field 
organization at large and frequent 
personal visits in the field 
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A fourth fundamental is that the 
cost of selling must be limited to 
an amount which will not impair 
proper territory coverage. We 
realize that business this year 
will be secured at a considerable 
expense and that it will be diffi- 
cult to measure expense in terms 
of volume. However, our plan of 
operation requires the anticipation 
of and the budgeting of every 
possible item of expense—and once 
the budget has been established it 
is our aim to live religiously with- 
in it. 

In 1929, some sixty days after 
the crash in the stock market, Mr. 
Chrysler insisted that his sales 
division—and in fact, every depart- 
ment of the business—reduce its 
expenses. At that time the expenses 
of the Chrysler Sales Division were 
reduced 60 per cent under what 
they had been running previously. 
Since then further reductions have 


+. 
Take Over “Country Life” 
and “American Home” 


The Country Life- American Home 
Corporation, recently organized, will, on 
December 1, assume control and man- 
agement of Country ‘ and American 
Home, publications of Doubleday Doran 
& Company, Inc. 

Officers of the new Company are: 
W. Herbert Eaton, president and 
treasurer; Henry L. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, and Reginald T. Townsend, secre- 
tary, who have been directors of the 
Doubleday Doran company for many 
years. They have been associated to- 
gether for nearly a quarter of a century 
in the editorial, circulation and advertis- 
ing direction of these magazines. ; 

Der the present the main office will 
be located at the New York office of 
Doubleday Doran. Branch offices at 
Boston, Chicago and Santa Barbara will 
continue in charge of the present 
managers. Both magazines will 
printed at Garden City as heretofore. 


Has Corset Account 


The Rite Form Corset Company, New 
York, has appointed the Waters Mer- 
chandising Corporation, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Newspa- 
ers, business papers and direct mail will 
e used. 


Antonow, President, Vivaudou 


Samuel L. Antonow has been elected 
Geneent and general manager of 
ivaudou, Inc., New York, perfumes. 
Henry J. Moller has been made vice- 
president and sales manager. 
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been made in all items of expens 

We reduced the number of men 
in our field personnel. We abolished 
district offices. Each of our men i: 
the field and each department 
the home office was required to 
prune budgets frequently. 

But now, we are adding men t 
cause we firmly believe that the: 
is developing in this country tl 
largest potential for automobi 
buying that has ever existed. We 
don’t know when this flood of buy- 
ing will be released but we do 
know it cannot be held back in 
definitely, and when it comes we 
want to be ready for it. 

We can be prepared to capture 
our goal in our market only by 
keeping our outlets for our prod 
uct open and functioning—and 
have determined to spend our sales 
and advertising appropriations in a 
manner which will build this op- 
portunity for us. 


+ 
Death of R. M. Eastman 


Robert M. Eastman, chairman of t 
board of directors of the W. F. H: 
Printing Company, Chicago, died at that 
city last week. He was also vice-preside: 
of the Photoplay Publishing Compa: 
and chairman of the Chicago Rotoprint 
Company. Mr. Eastman joined the H 
organization in 1893. He lacked a f« 
days of being sixty-three years old. 


Choose Dowd & Ostreicher 


H. N. Hartwell & Son, Inc., Bostor 
distributor of PetroKarbon. a new soli 
fuel, has appointed Dowd & Ostreicher, 
Inc.. advertising agency of that city, t 
direct its advertising account. News 
paper, business paper, outdoor and rad 
advertising is being used. 


Gummerson Agency Resumes 


The C. K. Gummerson Company 
Pittsburgh, has been re-established as a: 
advertising agency under the direction « 
C. K. Gummerson, formerly president 
of Gummerson, Martin and Walte 
Headquarters are at 524 Penn Avenue. 


To Join McKim Agency 

J. J. Gallagher, formerly vice-president 
of t Desbarats Advertising Agency 
Ltd., ‘htenteest. will join the Montreal 
office of A. McKim, Ltd., advertising 
agency, on January 1. 


Heads Standard Alcohol 
Frederick Henry Bedford, Jr., a di- 
rector of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, has been elected president 
of its new subsidiary, the Standard 
Alcohol Company. 
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Circulation 
Charge Is Thrown Out 
of Court 


['SMISSAL of charges against 
four executives of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Telegram, a Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper, before they 
had an opportunity to present their 
side of the case in court, abruptly 
closed a trial of interest to adver- 
tisers and publishers. 

[he indictment, which charged 
fraudulent advertising in connec- 
tion with publication of the Tele- 
gram’s circulation statements, fol- 
lowed a long series of incidents 
including editorial criticism of cer- 
tain public acts of the prosecutor. 
The prosecution presented fifty- 
three witnesses on the stand, the 
Telegram none. 

The circulation statement in- 
volved was the one of October 1, 
1931. A corrected statement was 
made to the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations on December 28 of that 
year, showing a deduction of 912 
copies. Advertisers, both national 
and local, were notified of the de- 
duction and the circulation men in- 
volved were discharged. 

Following dismissal of the case 
without defense witnesses having 
been called, the four Telegram 
executives involved issued a joint 
public statement presenting the 
testimony of the defense. The 
case was quickly thrown out of 
court when it became evident that 
the trial was a chapter in a political 
cht between a prosecuting at- 

rney and a newspaper, which 
tirred the taxpayers of Youngs- 

vn to protest the expense of the 
secution to the county. 


Gardner Starts Business 


samuel A. Gardner, formerly New 
land manager of Liberty, has opened 
iffice at Boston as a publishers’ repre- 
tative. 


Freeman Shoe to Stack-Goble 
The Freeman Shoe Corporation, Be- 

c't, Wis., has appointed the Stack-Goble 
vertising Agency, Chicago, to direct 
advertising account. 
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business 
now! 


That is what every man- 
ufacturer and retailer in the 
country is crying. Business, 
today; not next month, not next 
year, but right now. Markets 
that used to be active and 
profitable mean nothing today. 
So, if they can’t produce why 
spend money trying to get busi- 
ness that just doesn’t exist? 


If you are selling Newark and 
the rich Cit still is) North Jersey 
consumer market you are in 
one of the country’s brightest 
spots. Newark department 
stores have recently reported 
sales to be off only slightly from 
a year ago and the lowest loss 
percentage in the entire 
Federal Reserve District. That's 
something to shout about these 
days. Chain stores reported 
favorably, too. Business in 
Newark is not only good; it’s 
getting better. 


Spend advertising dollars 
where you know business is 
strong, where there is business. 
It doesn’t cost much to actually 
sell this unusual market. Just 
one advertising schedule; but 
it must be in this medium. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Les Angeles San Francisco 








Butter, Cream and Cheese Are 


Giving the Secondary Product 
Place in the Advertising 


Effectively 


Presented in This Milk 


Campaign without Intruding on the Major Story 


MILK is the major product of 
the Gridley Dairy Company, 
of Milwaukee. A newspaper cam- 
paign is featuring this product. 
But butter, cream and cheese, sec- 
ondary products, are re- 


to parents. Here, for example, 
what they read about the same 
tle girl in another advertiseme 
“Dedicated to a Princess in Gir 
ham” 





ceiving the attention WOW ro sass 
which they deserve. THE DAY RIGHT 
In each advertisement a 
a column strip down 
one side is devoted en- 
tirely to these products. tre bo soe 
. tr . . recnpe fer tee 
Sometimes it is butter, | ceumpente 
sometimes cream and use 
sometimes cheese. This ride! 
arrangement not only cRtam 
permits ringing in the Pcie care 
secondary products, but mine 
lends itself to the | a. 


squeezing process neces- 
sary when smaller space 
is used in other pub- 
lications. 
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Each column is an lune 4 
advertisement within it- -— & 
self, and each benefits = 
from the weight and at- Tere 
tention value of the js nl ar 
parent layout. Se, cee #8 «| Cnet 

The milk campaign oe mn et et nee ems | OP 


itself deserves a few 
words of mention and 
praise. First of all, the 
layouts are clean and 
simple. 
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confusion. 

The advertisements 
are necessarily institu- 
tional in character, since 
milk is not a product 
which lends itself to competitive 
advertising. It isn’t a question of 
“What kind of milk?” but, “What 
kind of company does the handling, 
pasteurizing, bottling and deliver- 
ing ?” 

This series presents the institu- 
tional angle and the old, time-worn 
health angle in a manner which is 
fresh and interesting. 

The advertisement reproduced 
here is typical of the series. 

The copy in all of the advertise- 


ments will have an especial appeal 


Each Column Featuring the Secondary Products Is « 
Complete Advertisement in Itself 


“No silks nor satins proclaim he: 
regal glory. . . . No marble palac: 
houses her in majestic splendor. 

. Her throne is but a Daddy’s 
lap or a Mother’s arms. . . and her 
kingdom is but a playroom. 
3eautiful women envy the blush « 
roses in her cheeks . . . and stro 
men pause to seek her smile. . 
She is the Tiny Tyrant of th: 
place called ‘Home.’ 

“To you, ‘Little Princess i 
Gingham,’ and all of your Roy: 
Playmates, we, at Gridley, dedicat 
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our entire purpose . .. that you 
may always have an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, fresh, rich milk. ... 
Milk that will build strong bones 
and sound muscles. . . . Milk that 
wil! give you a vigorous mind and 
body when the time arrives that 
you must seek new worlds to 
wer. ... 


+ 
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“We accept the obligation you 
have placed upon us to guard your 
health . . . and we pledge ourselves 
to protect your milk with every 
safeguard known to modern science 

. . and to exercise that ‘extra 
precaution’ and ‘extra care’ so es- 
sential to milk that is truly 
A «ie 


+ 


Enter for Packaging Awards 


P .CKAGES developed and put 
m the market between Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, and February 13, 
1933, are eligible for entry to win 
the Irwin D. Wolf trophy, 
warded by the American Man- 
agement Association. The award 
will be presented at the Third 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping 
Conference, Clinic and Exposition 
to be held in New York from 
March 7 to 10. 

In addition, honorary awards will 
he presented for the best packages 
in eleven classifications, which dif- 
fer materially from those that 
determined last year’s awards, on 
the recommendations of the classi- 
fication committee of which C. B. 
Larrabee, associate editor of 
Printers’ INK, is chairman. 

This year’s classifications follow: 
Tin; glass, molded plastics; col- 
lapsible tubes; wood; visible dis- 
play packages, such as transparent 

+ 


Follmer-Clogg Appoints 
Geare-Marston 


Follmer-Clogg Company, _Inc., 
ister, Pa., has appointed Geare- 
ton, Inc., Philadelphia, to direct 
.dvertising of its umbrellas, effec- 
lanuary 1. 


New Business at Seattle 


em, Williamson & Hunter is the 
of a new business in the Lowman 
ng, Seattle, specializing in adver- 
and advertising novelties. Princi- 
ire Walter Briem, Ray Williamson 
ames Hunter. 


New Account to Miller 


Oakes Manufacturing Company, 

Ti Ind., hatchery and poultry farm 

qu = ‘has appointed the Miller 

\ y Company, Toledo, Ohio, to direct 
ivertising account. 


cellulose, glassine, etc.; paper bags 
and envelopes; set-up boxes ; fold- 
ing cartons; canisters, such as 
containers of board or fiber body 
with tin top and bottom, and 
miscellaneous. An award to ship- 
ping containers, the committee be- 
lieves, might lead to a greater 
consciousness on the part of manu- 
facturers of the importance of 
applying artistic standards to the 
shipping container. 

Judges who will determine the 
winning awards are: Richard F. 
Bach, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; Harry L. Gage, president, 
American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; C. F. Kettering, General 
Motors Corporation; Edward 
Molyneux, art director; Dr. Paul 
Nystrom, Columbia University; 
Harriet Sartain, dean of the Moore 
Institute of Art, Science and In- 
dustry, Philadelphia, and Marion 
>. Taylor, stylist. 

+ 


Transfer Pierce-Arrow 
Truck Division 


The manufacturing, engineering and 
sales headquarters of the truck division 
of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
is being moved from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Cleveland. 


Represent Yachting Journal 


Pacific Coast Yachting, Los Angeles, 
has appointed Knox, Inc., New York, as 
its advertising representative in the 
Eastern territory and Fred R. Jones, 
Chicago, as its representative in the 
Mid-West. 


Changes Size 
The Auto Truck Food Distributor, 
Chicago, will change its type page size to 
4% by 6% inches, beginning with the 
December issue. 








The 
SALES MANAGER’S 
GOOD MAN FRIDAY 





USE COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Bleary theories won't sell a bill of goods these days. 
Neither will side-splitting humor, big black cigars, desk 
smashing and facial grimaces that would shame an 
old-time Shakespearean tragedian. 

The sales manager’s good man Friday is—FACTS. It 
is on the basis of facts that he must plan his sales 
strategy. And it is with the self-same equipment that 
his men must fare forth. 

+ . * 


Such facts, for example, as will be found in the 
following articles, all scheduled to appear in the 
DECEMBER ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


“14 Checks on Salesmen’s Waste Time.” 


“A 1932 Sales Convention for a Force of Nine 
Men.” 


“Why These Companies Will Not Use Sales 
Quotas Next Year.” 


“Plans That Cut Waste Out of the Salesmen’s 


Expense Account.” 


“Demonstrating a Hidden Sales Point.” 


Dec. 1, 1932 
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Gentlemen: 

Please send me Printers’ Ink Monthly for the next year begin- 
ning with the December issue. I'll expect you to send an invoice for 
$2.00 to cover my year’s subscription. (Foreign and Canadian extra) 
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[ue CoMMERCE OF THE Natron 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It happens that I have been devoting 
a considerable amount of concentration 
to the subject of writing or designing 
some attractive and unusual Christmas 
message. 

I have found that the ordinary Christ- 
mas greeting card from a publisher of a 
national business magazine seldom 
arouses any comment from business ex- 
ecutives, advertising managers, adver- 
tising executives and space buyers. Last 
year, a short snappy letter of about fifty 
words aroused a considerable amount of 
interest. 

I wonder if you would be good enough 
to send me a few thoughts on this par- 
ticular subject. 

K. J. McArpte, 
Managing Editor. 


te another week or two the deluge 
of Christmas cards will start. 
We will get them from our friends 
and our enemies, from our relatives 
and from our tradesmen, from our 
suppliers and from those who hope 
to supply us. 

Most of these cards never should 
be sent. They are an utter waste 
of money. The sentiments are trite, 
their sincerity is doubtful, their 
purpose is obvious. Some of them 
brazenly include a sales message 
and we would not be surprised to 
receive one with an order blank 
attached. 

The custom of business houses 
sending out Christmas cards with 
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Blackman Opens Detroit Office 


The Blackman Company has opened 
a Detroit office at 1989 East Jefferson 
Avenue. George Johnston, formerly fac- 
tory sales executive of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company and at one time 
with Cc. C. Winningham, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, as Hudson account 
executive, is one of a staff of several 
executives of the new office. 


Death of 
E. A. Van Valkenburg 


Edwin A. Van Valkenburg, for many 
years editor and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia North American before it was 
absorbed by the Public-Ledger, died on 
November 26, at the age of sixty-seven. 





Christmas Cards Should Not Have 
Order Blanks Attached 
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personal messages in wholesale |: 
to people with whom there has been 
little or no personal relationship, js 
of doubtful value. Probably tix 
same amount of money invested 
other ways would bring bigger : 
turns. 

Back in 1928, Jules Freedm: 
advertising manager of the Ma 
hattan Shirt Company, stirred t 
wrath of a number of sentiment: 
ists when he declared in a Prin 
ERS’ INK article that he receiy 
entirely too many business Christ- 
mas cards, and that many of th 
did more harm than good. Imn 
diately, a number of other business 
men sprang to the defense of th 
Christmas card. But we think he 
talked sense when he said: 

“The Christmas card of a bu 
ness house should be based on 
friendship and not on business.” 

Christmas and other holidays 
have been over-commercialized to 
such an extent that most of the 
rhymes and good wishes mean littl: 
to the recipient. 

So we say, cards from individ 
uals to other individuals, based on 
friendship rather than business, aré 
worth while. But a Christmas seu- 
timent which is really a_ poorly 
disguised business solicitation is 
not to be recommended.—[/ 
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Kenyon Stevenson 
with Firestone 
formerly director 


Kenyon Stevenson, 
of advertising of the floor, cork and 
insulation divisions of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, has joined the ad 
tising staff of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Pelz, Editor-in-Chief, 
“Food Trade News” 


Victor H. Pelz has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of Food Trade News, new 
publication of the Topics Publishi: 
Company, New York. For the last éve 
years he has been with the American 
Institute of Food Distribution. 
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Entire Line Is Repriced; More 
Advertising; Sales Jump 


(Continued from page 5) 


3. Work with us in building for the 


future. J 
4. Please read the following detailed 
scription of the new plan. 


Then came details of discounts 
and new prices, the cuts ranging 
from none at all on one item to a 
cut of 50 per cent on six items. 
Thirty-one items were reduced 
334% per cent. Then, to carry 
my point of the value of frankness 
in presenting the final outcome of 
, thorough an investigation, read 
the following announcement that 
vas made to wholesalers, and real- 
ize how many manufacturers sur- 
round so new a policy with all 
sorts of confusing legal language: 

“One of the earliest investiga- 
tions made was to determine the 
consumers’ purchases of ‘Pyrex’ 
ware by counties. Some remark- 
able discrepancies were found— 
counties and cities near each other 
varied greatly. These comparisons 
were made on a basis of income- 
tax returns, total population and 
native white families. 

“To assist in ascertaining the in- 
fluence of distribution on such 
variations, a complete record of 
every customer on our books of 
each trade class was compiled. This 
record covered annual purchases 
1915 to 1930. Frankly, this was 
also done because certain wholesale 
customers have told us (1) we 
vere selling too many wholesalers, 
(2) we were selling many retail 
iccounts which should have been 
theirs—accounts not rightfully 

issified as department stores or 
departmentized housefurnishing or 
specialty stores. 

“It must be remembered that 
when ‘Pyrex’ ovenware was 
brought out in 1915, jobbers did 

t want to handle it. That was 

ily natural—no demand existed, 
the product required introduction 

d promotion. Accordingly, our 
efforts had to be directed to the re- 
tail trade. After the public ac- 

ptance, which came quiekly, job- 
hers wanted the line and we wanted 


jobbers to have it. It was given to 
them, and slowly many direct retail 
accounts which we had started in 
the early days were turned over to 
the wholesalers. As time went on 
we were told repeatedly by jobbers 
that too many accounts were re- 
tained by us—and not of the trade- 
class which we had reserved for 
direct sale. Accordingly in three 
different years more direct ac- 
counts were released to jobbers. 

“By the end of 1930 there were 
2,571 retail accounts in 750 cities 
of 10,000 upward not buying from 
Corning which had purchased di- 
rectly at one time. There were 
644 direct accounts in 374 cities 
with a population of 5,000 to 10,000 
ag had ceased direct buying by 
1930. 


What an Investigation 
Revealed 


“We wanted to know what had 
happened to them. Four large sec- 
tions of the United States were 
investigated. Some of the retailers 
had gone out of business, some had 
discontinued housewares. Many, we 
are glad to say, were buying from 
jobbers as we had hoped. But it 
was found that many stocks were 
unbalanced, displays not always at- 
tractive, knowledge of the line fre- 
quently incomplete. In short, con- 
structive sales effort with and by 
many of these retailers had virtu- 
ally disappeared. 

“It is not the retailers’ fault. /¢ 
is our fault and yours. Here were 
many stores which had helped us 
introduce ‘Pyrex’ ware, and which 
had been turned over to whole- 
salers after a time—their interest 
had been allowed to decline from 
sheer neglect. 

“It has been most impressive to 
see the large number of orders re- 
ceived at the factory direct from 
the consumer. During each of the 
last three years these have in- 
creased. In 1931 these orders were 
almost 80 per cent greater than 
those received in 1930. The con- 
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There is just 
one magazine 


Soodered expressly for the 
Y. A. =the largest 
ae ‘s Ene 4 in the 
world, That magazine is 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


It is read, used as a guide, 
and kept for reference by the 
leaders of the Y. W.C. A. 


Isn't it logical that the best 
means of selling your product 
to these women is through the 
advertising columns of their 
own national magazine? 


Write or call for complete 
facts. 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. Plaza 3-4700 
Dorothy Putney, Ado. Mor. 














OST of the articles in each issue 
of the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions are of more than timely interest. 


Long after they appear you will find 
in them points that will help you de- 
cide a current sales or advertising 
problem of your own. 


To facilitate in preserving copies we 
furnish binders that will be an attrac- 
tive addition to your library. 


These binders are sold at cost. The 
Weekly binder, holding ten or more 
copies, $1.25, postpaid. Monthly binder, 
holding nine copies, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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clusion is obvious. The consumer 
cannot in many cases find what 
she wants when she wants it. 

“In order to correct this situa- 
tion we shall soon have a force of 
missionary men in the field calling 
upon the retail hardware and 
variety trade, helping them with 
displays and merchandising, and 
taking orders to be filled through 
the jobber selected by the store. 
They will call upon at least 5,741 
retail stores in the 641 dominating 
retail centers of the United States. 
All of these stores are reserved 
for you. Of this number 4,005 are 
retail hardware stores each doing 
an annual volume of $30,000 up- 
ward. The primary duty of these 
men will not be to sell. They are 
to help the retailers and to find out 
which jobbers are properly cover- 
ing and selling the trade and which 
jobbers are not. 

“Tt is not our intention to work 
with every possible retail outlet. 
Investigation has shown that too 
many stores in one city can have 
the line. Under such circumstances, 
the volume of each is not large 
enough to get or deserve active 
merchandising support. Ordinarily, 
a certain limited number of stores 
in each city can get 90 per cent of 
the business. Our missionary men 
will operate on that basis. Natur- 
ally, we do not mean for you to 
discontinue selling any store de- 
siring to purchase. We want only 
to make certain that the leading 
up-to-date stores, which should 
have the line, stock and merchan- 
dise it.” 

Having shared with the whole- 
saler the faults of the past, the 
company then told him in simple 
language what he was expected to 
do in the future and how it would 
work with him to make more 
profits and also what it was doing 
to study his problems. Thus the 
freight difficulty was handled thus: 

“Freight has been a heavy bur- 
den of cost to the wholesale trade. 
The rate increases of December, 
1931, added to this burden, and de- 
creased your profits. To some 
points the rate increase was as 
much as 33% per cent. 

“Such a price reduction as that 
being made, increases substantially 
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the percentage of freight cost to 
the cost of the ware. Freight is 
paid on weight and not value. The 
jobber’s margin of profit would 
have been reduced still further un- 
der the new prices. 

‘We wanted to know how much. 

‘Twelve actual lLc.l. shipments 
were selected. These had a normal 
combination of items and ranged 
in weight from 487 pounds to 3,276 
pounds. The freight costs at pres- 
ent rates and at old and new retail 
prices were figured to 50 cities in 
all parts of the United States— 
each of 206 other cities have 
freight rates virtually the same as 
some one of those cities selected. 
Actual carload shipments were also 
studied. The exact effect on gross 
margins was obtained. Because of 
the number of cities involved, the 
results cannot be shown here. 

“If you are interested in the 
figures for your city, our represen- 
tative has complete information.” 

The company told both jobber 
and retailer that to carry out all 
the new plans and make them suc- 
cessful in building more profits 
“Pyrex” would increase its adver- 
tising expenditure this fall by 40 
per cent, using a new type of copy. 

Various types of advertising 
copy had been tried out in different 
cities. The sales department 
counted the stock in every outlet in 
such cities, even in the cellars; ran 
advertisements of one sort for 
three weeks, then switched. The 
results in moving stock in each 
store were checked each week. 

The present advertising campaign 
was influenced by these findings. 

This reaching down into the 
broader market has jumped 

“Pyrex” sales amazingly. In the 
my t ten days after the news broke 
to jobbers and the national adver- 
tising started to synchronize with 
it, more than a million pieces of 
“Pyrex” were shipped out of Corn- 
ing. This provided additional work 
for nearly 200 people. At this 
riting nearly two months later 
Si sale s are still breaking records. 
_ This is the largest shipment dur- 
ing any similar period of the com- 
pany’s existence. Reorders are 
coming in; sales have jumped sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 
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FOStCI Kleisel 


company 


Mr, Belsey says:— 


“Outdoor Advertising 
has been a Vital Factor in 
i rapid growth of the 
electric refrigerator indus- 
try here in Southern Cal- 


ifornia. 


“It helped us to win quick recogni- 
tion when we were starting our 
General Electric refrigerator sales 
five years ago, has helped others 
the same way, and is a continuous 
part of ou program." 


Here is another example of the 
adaptability of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing. A strong advertising tie-up 
between a distributor and a manu- 
facturer works to the advantage of 
both. The distributor profits through 
his identification with nationally 
advertised products. The manufac- 
turer profits th gh the edditi ' 

dvertising of his product thus pro- 
vided by the distributor. 


Outdoor Advertising accom- 
plishes these ends Effectively and 
Economically. This is especially 
true on the Pacific Coast where 
distributors and retailers have be- 
come enthusiastic users of Outdoor 
Advertising. They have found that 
an Outdoor medium befits an Out- 
door population. 








Investigate the Outdoor 
Advertising facilities of Foster 
and Kleiser Company in 600 
cities and towns in California 
Oregon, Washington and 
Arizona. 


Foster and Kleiser 


COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 
Operating plants in California 


Washington, Oregon and Arizona 
Offices in New York and Chicago 








What Salesmen Can Learn from 
Graphic Selling 


It Teaches How to Dramatize Arguments and Bring the Story into the 
Prospect’s Problems 


By Don Gridley 


OF all the devices created to 
make salesmanship as nearly 
fool-proof as possible, probably the 
most effective has been the graphic 
sales presentation as it has been 
developed by leaders in the electric 
refrigerator, washing machine and 
other industries. 

In preparing presentations of 
this type the manufacturer realizes 
his handicap in being one or two 
steps removed from direct super- 
vision of the salesmen. His own 
sales force, being employed by him, 
stands in a close personal relation- 
ship. On the other hand the dis- 
tributors’ sales forces report to the 
distributors and not to the manu- 
facturer. This means that there is 
a gap which is difficult to bridge 
without specific sales help. 

The result has been that many 
manufacturers have worked out a 
definite technique which has proved 
highly effective. This was described 
recently in Printers’ INK.* 

An examination of the material 
used by a dozen manufacturers 
gives rise to the thought that there 
are many companies which could 
adopt some of the principles of the 
graphic sales presentation to the 
direct handling of their salesmen. 
This does not mean that they 
should adopt the idea without 
change but rather by making a 
study of the way in which these 
presentations are prepared for dis- 
tributors they can get an idea of 
helping their own salesmen prepare 
sales material and sales talks in 
their work with dealers. 

For instance, in every presenta- 
tion studied no opportunity was left 
for the salesman to forget to sum- 
marize his sales talk. 

In a portfolio prepared by the 
Copeland Sales Company, one of 


*“The Why and How of the Graphic 
Sales Presentation,” Sept. 1, 1932 
“How to Develop the Graphic Sales 
Presentation,” Sept. 22, 1932. 


the last pages summarizes fifty 
features of the Copeland refrigera 
tor. It is doubtful if a very higl 
percentage of manufacturers’ sales 
men could, if asked, set down a: 
effective summary of as many as 
90 per cent of the reasons why a 
dealer should buy or why he cai 
sell to customers. 

In personal salesmanship, oi 
course, the wise salesman does not 
try to summarize his story for 
every prospect but there is little 
question that far too many sales 
men leave many loose ends hanging 
when they have finished their sales 
talk. Many of these salesmen 
through force of habit, eventually 
work out a more or less standard 
presentation which emphasizes cer 
tain points and overlooks others 
entirely. 


An Effective Handling 
of the Summary Idea 


The summary idea is very effec 
tively handled by the Hurley Ma 
chine Company by a spread in th 
portfolio. Six questions are listed 
as follows: “Will it wash clothes 
clean? Will it injure the clothes? 
Will it wash fast? Is it easy t 
operate? Will it last? Will the 
manufacturer stay in business?” 

On the succeeding pages eac! 
one of these points is effectively 
answered, but the company does not 
stop there. It arranges to get a 
cumulative effect by carrying 
chart through the various pages. 

After Question One has been an 
swered, the answer is carried along 
on this chart and the same is don« 
with each sales point. The result is 
that as the salesman tells his stor) 
he not only emphasizes the point 
about which he is talking but als: 
the points that have gone befor« 
When he finishes, the first poin 
has been emphasized six times, th 
second five times, etc. By arrang 
ing these sales arguments in ord 
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their importance the company 

icceeds in driving home its story 
effectively. 

How many salesmen, working 

ler ordinary conditions, accom- 
plish this very simple but very 
mportant task? 


Keeping the Prospect’s 
{ttention from Wandering 


There is one very important ad- 

ntage that the graphic sales pre- 
entation has and that is that the 
rospect’s attention is not allowed 
to wander. General Electric makes 
a big point of this in recommending 
its slide film service to refrigerator 
distributors’ salesmen. 

The manufacturer’s salesman, 
working with dealers or purchasing 
agents, will have to work out his 
own devices. It is interesting to 
note, however, that some of the 
most successful salesmen in the 
country, either consciously or un- 
consciously, use various little tricks 
which focus the prospect’s atten- 
ti on on the sales story and do not 

llow his gaze to wander out the 
wi vinden or to his desk where other 
business is waiting for him. 

How many salesmen can drama- 

ve a sales story effectively? 


One of the most effective jobs ° 


hat the graphic sales presentation 
ik es is to give drama and life to 
fairly prosaic sales arguments. 
Here again the salesman working 
without the graphic help can learn 
something from the sales portfolio. 
Poets ‘notwithstanding, the es- 
ence of drama is action. The ten- 
dency of the average salesman’s 
work is toward the static rather 
than the dynamic. Recognizing this 
fact, the manufacturers in prepar- 
g graphic presentation by means 
of pictures, colored inks, and other 
levices make even the most static 
salesman’s presentation have the 
breath of dramatic interest. 
Kelvinator in showing the story 
of quantity buying and the savings 
in this activity made possible by the 
electric refrigerator, wastes very 
little time on words but uses pic- 
tures effectively. There is, for 
instance, a picture of a child buy- 
ing a small quantity of asparagus 
rom a grocer and opposed to this 
is a@ woman standing by the car 
s a grocer’s clerk loads a large 
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order which~she has just bought. 
Thus, by means of contrasting pic- 
tures and few words the matter of 
economy is dramatized. 

The salesman. who is working 
without a portfolio, of course, must 
substitute words for pictures. To 
coin a word, he must pictorialize 
his selling. 

An effective way to do this is 
by means of contrast. In a very 
few words, the fewer the better, he 
can describe one situation and im- 
mediately contrast that with an- 
other situation. 

This is just one method of put- 
ting drama into the sales talk and 
the skilful sales executive, know- 
ing his own particular problems, 
can easily work out other effective 
methods which, by pictorializing 
sales talks, will add color and life 
to the work of any salesman.: 

Another thing that these graphic 
presentations do effectively is to 
spotlight the important sales points. 

For instance, a presentation pre- 
pared for salesmen selling Maytag 
washing machines throws the glare 
of the spotlight on every sales 
argument. Pictorially, the machine 
is torn down and analyzed feature 
by feature. Striking photographs 
are used to center the prospect’s at- 
tention on each of these points. 
Where the sales point is not on 
machinery but on such arguments 
as labor-saving and others, the 
company uses effective pictures. 


Spotlighting Sales 
Arguments Is Important 


Successful salesmanship is built 
on the ability to spotlight impor- 


tant sales arguments. The good 
salesman knows, either instinctively 
or because he has been taught, 
what are the things that will make 
people buy and gradually develops 
his powers of throwing a spotlight 
of words upon these important 
arguments. 

Where many salesmen fall down 
badly is in their efforts to tell the 
sales story monotonously without 
any realization of peaks and val- 
leys. The result is a dreary and 
ineffective presentation which loses 
the prospect’s attention and, in the 
long run, works against the sales- 
man’s effectiveness. 

The value of a good summariza- 
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tion of the sales talk has already 
been mentioned. It is just as essen- 
tial that the salesman be able to 
tell the entire sales story. 

The recognition of this fact 
causes many manufacturers to de- 
velop canned sales talks. With all 
of the weaknesses inherent in the 
canned sales talk it has proved 
highly effective in some of the most 
successful sales organizations in 
the country. The reason for this is 
that it does not allow the salesman 
to overlook any arguments and, 
frequently, it is the seemingly un- 
angers argument that makes the 
sale. 


Few manufacturers will want 


their salesmen to cover the whole 
sales story every time they talk to 
a prospect. 
prospects, 


In dealing with new 
however, if the sales- 
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man can get the time he should 
tell the whole story and then ob- 
serve, to the best of his ability, 
the arguments that seem to be most 
telling. These, in turn, he can em- 
phasize. In this he has the ad- 
vantage over the salesman who is 
slavishly following a graphic pre- 
sentation or a canned talk 

Finally, one excellent reason why 
graphic presentations are effective 
is that they understand so thor- 
oughly the prospect’s problems. 
Every successful graphic presenta- 
tion is built on a thorough under- 
standing of why consumers buy. 

The salesman who will follow 
with the same sympathy the deal- 
er’s problems will find that he is 
doing a much more effective selling 
job and he can do it without a 
graphic portfolio. 


+ 


A $1 Museum 


N the last several years the 

Armstrong Cork Company has 
received many requests for displays 
and samples depicting the produc- 
tion of linoleum. These requests 
have come from schools, linoleum 
retailers and museums. 

In order to fill such requests the 
company has recently prepared the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Education 
Exhibit which is sold for $1. 
The complete manufacturing story 
of linoleum is revealed in this ex- 
hibit which comes in a black box 
thirteen inches square and oné and 
one quarter inches deep. All the 
raw materials are housed in small 
boxes which can be removed for 
closer examination. Among others 
these raw materials include Vir- 


ginia cork, cork scrap, cork flour, 


flaxseed oil, rosin, cement color 
pigment and burlap. 

A descriptive text keyed to each 
compartment is pasted on the un- 
der side of the lid so that when the 
case is opened, one can identify 
the raw materials and the way in 
which they are fabricated to pro- 
duce linoleum. 

For the complete history of 
linoleum and its manufacture the 
company also supplies a compre- 
hensive twenty-eight page booklet 
called “A Story of Floors and of 


the Giant Who Hid in the Paint 
Pot.” It is profusely illustrated to 
show the actual process of manu- 
facturing linoleum. 

“The display,” says A. K. Barnes, 
director of advertising, “was pre- 
pared primarily for use by teachers 
but as soon as our merchants found 
out that it was available, many of 
them took advantage of it as a de- 
partmental display both for the 
education of their own sales force 
and as a means of attracting the 
interest of the consumer.” 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 


More Ayer 


Renewal subscriptions for 
the following N. W. Ayer & 
Son executives were recently 
received: Wilfred W. Fry, 
Adam Kessler, C. L. Rieker, 
F. L. Swigert. All told, the 
postman delivers 43 copies 
of the WEEKLY to Ayer 
every Thursday and 13 
copies of the MONTHLY on 
every first of the month. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


. 


N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pa. 


Editor of 
Printers’ INK: 


This is another of those let- 
ters—I suppose you receive lots 
of them—expressing a subscriber’s 
regard for the Printers’ INK 
Publications. Perhaps I can outdo 
most subscribers, however, by 
saying that my letter of com- 
mendation might very well be 
signed by several hundred other 
Ayer men; certainly your publi- 
cations are thoroughly read in 
this organization if the attempts 
to steal my copies are a criterion. 


It is probably true that an ambi- 
tion of every writing man is to 
edit a magazine or a newspaper. 
He knows (Divine Instinct!) ex- 
actly and unerringly how he will 
handle articles, illustrations and 
make-up. Well, if I were sud- 
denly and inexplicably to become 
editor of Printers’ INK I be- 
lieve I should keep it precisely as 
it is—newsy, readable, instructive 
and well printed. 


Let me make one reservation. 
The WEEKLY would have in every 
issue one solid page of terse, 
amusing and tart cofmments upon 
the advertising scene. Sometimes 
a pungent paragraph will outdo 
an article in effectiveness. 


H. A. Batten, 
Vice-President. 
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Made in With American 
markets being 
Japan flooded with cer- 
tain types of canned food, electric 
lamps and cheap hardware from 
the Orient, business is going to 
talk a lot about Japanese competi- 
tion during the next few months. 
“Made in Japan” is fast winning 
the same kind of repute that “Made 
in Germany” had before the World 
War. 

Already American manufacturers 
are beginning to strike back at this 
competition. One of the opening 
guns was fired by the Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation in a cam- 
paign in new spapers with the fight- 
ing headline, “Buy American.” 
Printers’ INK is informed that an- 
other important company in the 
lamp field is planning an aggressive 
campaign against cheap competi- 
tion to break early in December. 

Almost without exception the 
foreign merchandise that is causing 
the most trouble is cheap, ineffi- 
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cient and unsatisfactory. Its chief 
outlet is through cut-price stores 
or stores that make it a policy of 
selling cheap merchandise. In spit 
of this, the competition is having a 
demoralizing effect upon the price 
structures of standard, high qualit) 
merchandise. 

American manufacturers cannot 
afford to meet this competition on 
its own cheap quality grounds. The 
American consumer in the long run 
demands good products. He may 
be fooled temporarily but eventu- 
ally will turn back to products that 
give lasting satisfaction. 

In that fact lies the chief hope 
of those manufacturers who are 
now feeling Oriental competition 
at its worst. In the meantime, 
however, there is a big advertising 
job to be done. 

American manufacturers cannot 
afford to let down in their con- 
tinual hammering home of the 


story of recognized quality. 


If beer returns 
what sort of 
people will run 


Trade- Marks 
vs. Gangs 


the business? 

When Printers’ INK last July 
published interviews with leading 
ex-brewers on what would happen 
in advertising if beer should re- 
turn, the articles aroused much 
comment, were widely reprinted. 

It will be remembered that at 
that time we estimated that ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 would be 
invested by brewers in advertising 
during the first year the Volstead 
Act was liberalized. Later we pub- 
lished news of the advertising re- 
strictions in the present regulations 
which might make it difficult for 
brewers to advertise even if the 
Volstead Act were changed. 

Again much interest was ex 
pressed by subscribers in this im- 
portant phase of the effect of a 
return of beer on advertising. 

Another, factor has now come to 
the fore. 

Last week one of the most pron 
inent ex-brewers in America went 
to Washington to consult with 
Treasury officials on the hel; 
brewers might expect from them 
to offset gang activities. 

In Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark and other large 
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cities news has come of gang lead- 
ers who are buying up decrepit 
and dismantled breweries in ex- 
pectation of early changes in the 
Volstead Act. 

Long accustomed to forcing sales 
of their output by intimidation and 
blackmail, they do not at all like 
the idea that legitimate manufac- 
turers, owners of well-known 
trade-marks, may again advertise 
and distribute a legalized product. 

It has been reported that leading 
racketeers, grown rich on the pres- 
ent illegal beer traffic, have made 
complete plans to seize any possible 
legalized beer business. 

“What Pabst and Ruppert say 
they will do, we are ready to beat 
them to,” a well-known underworld 
character is said to have remarked 
in the presence of reporters a few 
weeks ago. 

If the lame-duck Congress or 
the succeeding session should make 
changes in the present law, an im- 
mediate struggle between racket- 
eers and makers of trade-marked 
beers might ensue, is bound to come, 
according to many observers and 
prognosticators. 

Let us assume that a mild brew 
called Budweiser is legalized, sold 
through A. & P., Kroger and other 
chains. 

Mr. Lop Eared Parino, gangster 
of Canarsie, who bought a decrepit 
brewery last week, sends his high- 
pressure strong-arm man to call 
on all chain stores, strongly ad- 
vises them to buy Canarsie instead 
of Budweiser, suggests reprisals 
such as hot irons on feet unless 
chain-store buyers talk turkey. 

Will the speakeasy racket work 
with legitimate outlets? 

It has already, in the case of 
such harmless items as chickens, 
artichokes, celery and _ peaches. 
What effect will a trade-mark con- 
scious public which prefers Bud- 

‘iser to Canarsie, have on the 
tential situation? 

Will people who see a trade- 
mark advertised every day be sat- 
ised to have another product 
forced on them because retailers 
fear for their lives? 

Will the gangsters start to ad- 
vertise trade-marks of their’ own 
and will such advertising be ac- 
cepted? 
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All these questions are beginning 
to interest many people in publish- 
ing and advertising circles. 

The possible coming battle be- 
tween the trade-marks and the 
gangs will be an interesting strug- 
gle to observe. 


“ Eighty-six-year- 
My Old old Henry C. 
Policies Lytton last week 
resumed control of The Hub, a 
great Chicago clothing store which 
he founded nearly fifty years ago. 
Back in those recent days when 
billion dollar business was the goal 
of so many he had sold it for 
$7,000,000 to a syndicate which had 
absorbed other stores in various 
parts of the country. 

Why did this “dean of State 
Street” at his advanced age choose 
again to take up the burdens of 
business ? 

In the answer is to be seen the 
reason why American merchandis- 
ing leads the world. 

“The store,” Mr. Lytton said, 
“was not running according to the 
rules that we had laid down in the 
beginning and which made it grow 
to its present size. My old policies 
will be resumed.” 

That is what might well be 
called pursuing an ideal. There 
is something fine and dramatic and 
perhaps even a little heroic in Mr. 
Lytton’s act. 

It adds force to a thought we 
have frequently advanced in these 
columns, namely, the much-to-be- 
desired and very necessary money 
that a business makes is after all 
only symbolic of its success. Greater 
even than money is the business 
itself. 

Mr. Lytton probably has more 
money than he needs. But whether 
he has or has not he puts it into 
the works for an opportunity again 
to operate under “my old policies.” 


Faith as When an old col- 
ofWasher- ted, washerwo- 
man in Meridian, 
_. women Miss., loses her 
job with a family after years of 
faithful service, she buys space 
in the classified columns of the 
daily newspaper. 
When the owner of a boarding- 
house in Providence is told by the 
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young man who has occupied the 
third floor back that he is going to 
return to the farm of his father, 
having lost his job in the machine 
shop, she knows she has lost a cus- 
tomer and advertises in the news- 
paper for another. 

Although she is low in money, 
she realizes that the only way to 
get a new boarder is to advertise, 
and she backs her faith in the 
power of advertising with some 
hard gotten cash. 

Many a washerwoman has been 
known to invest her last $2 in an 
offer to her whole city to take in 
somebody’s washing. 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
and president of the Advertising 
Federation of America, mentioned 
the washerwoman in a talk he gave 
recently, and emphasized that we 
need more of the same kind of 
faith in high places in these troubled 
times. 

It seems an excellent point to 
register at this time. Too often 
the big executive, never thoroughly 
sold on his advertising as an 
integral part of his business, re- 
duces it or gives it up entirely just 
when he and his business need it 
most. 

A little more of the same faith 
which inspires the washerwoman 
and the boarding-house keeper in 
their real and justified faith in 
advertising would do some of the 
big shots in the industrial world a 
whole lot of good right now and, 
incidentally, would help develop 
among other people the sort of 
faith and confidence that is so 
urgently needed. 


Many advertisers 


U. S. Takes these days with 
“Ring considerable well- 


the Profits founded trepida- 


tion are looking upon influences 
and conditions which pull down the 
producing power of their advertis- 
ing. They see the army of the un- 
employed, the weakly functioning 
world-wide economic system, the 
cutting in half of the farmers’ 
purchasing power and then right- 
fully consider that theirs is no 
mean task. 

But here is something else for 


When the 
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them to mull over—something, to 
that they can have a prominent 
part in correcting: 

When an advertiser buys spac: 
in a publication he does so in the 
hope of making money. The cost 
is always certain and exact; he 
knows how much he is going to 
have to pay for the promulgation 
of his message. 

But the return is always specula 
tive; sometimes much money 
made and again not so much, tl 
outcome depending upon condition 
and circumstances that are familiar 
to every advertiser. 

If, however, the Government 
takes too much of this mone 
which the advertiser makes out of 
the intelligent use of his purchased 
space, it thereby removes one of 
the major incentives for the buying 
of such space. 

The advertiser wants to make 
money, does make it and then when 
he has settled with the Government 
finds he has not really made it 
after all. 

Advertising is therefore an un- 
profitable procedure for him. Take 
away the main incentive, i.e., 
money making, and there is added 
another bold and large-sized ques- 
tion mark. 

If the Government keeps on levy- 
ing such an unholy tribute on 
business it is bound to have—or, 
expressed more accurately, will 
continue to have—a bad effect upon 
advertising volume. 

This is something that comes 
right home to publishers, printers, 
advertising agents and other pro- 
ducers in the field; anything that 
pulls down advertising volume re- 
duces their returns. It is more 
serious yet for merchandisers be- 
cause it takes away the profits of 
their efforts. And worst of all is 
the effect upon the general public 
because it constitutes a steady 
downward drag upon constructive 
work and thus inevitably delays the 
return of normal business condi 
tions. 

When advertising languishes, no 
matter what may be the cause, the 
country as a whole limps along 
economically. This is no hair-trig- 
ger judgment either; it is a cold 
and candid statement of fact. 
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SELLS MOST 
WHERE PEOPLE 
BUY — 
Nw OUTLOOK 


Edited by ALFRED E. SMITH 


has a dominant reader influence in the 
major American markets. Where 
there is purchasing power, there is 
New Outlook circulation. It’s 
people—not acres—that count 
in the effectiveness of a national 
magazine. Where there is 
the smoke of industry; 
where there is bustle of 
commerce—there is 
where the influence of 
New Outlook is most 
apparent—and most 
$650 profitable for na- FORMS 
A PAGE tional advertisers. CLOSE 
" 18th OF 
UNTIL 200,000 circula- MONTH 
MARCH tion guaranteed. PRECEDING 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHING Co. 


515 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone PLaza 3-6969 








The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE English long ago 


THE “MAKING ¢ OF * 


“BAY LISS NIBAL” RAILING 





demonstrated their 
ability to do easily some- 
thing that the average 
American manufacturer 
is quite uncomfortable 
in doing and seldom ac- 
complishes well. This is 
the art of kidding one’s 
own business in the 
public eye. A number of 
British manufacturers 
seem to prefer to do 
this themselves rather 
than to leave the job 
for humorous maga- 
zines. 

An excellent example 
of how the thing is done 
skilfully is found in an 
advertisement by Bay- 
liss, Jones & Bayliss, 
Ltd., manufacturers of 
ornamental railing and 
gates, hammered iron- 
work and other kinds 
of iron and steel fenc- 
ing. 

Instead of showing 
modernistic pictures of 
sweating workmen grimly handling 
seething metal bars, this company 
has gone to the realistic W. Heath 
Robinson. It is doubtful if he 
even so much as visited the plant. 
That would have interfered with 
- imagination and spoiled the 
un. 

The result is an amusing full 
page which, after all, probably 
means a lot more to the average 
consumer than a whole book full of 
factory shots. | 





* * 


The voters in New York City 
who found seventy-odd ways to 
spell the name of Joseph V. McKee 
have nothing on radio audiences, if 
the experiences of Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., is any criterion. 

For about two years, Pebeco 
toothpaste has been advertised on 
the air-waves and in each program 
it has been carefully spelled out. 
Yet, the company’s fan mail con- 
tains such spelling as Pebigle, 
Pedalgo, Pebsico, Petipot, and 





BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS 
WOLVERHAMPTO:) 


Publico. A onan from 
Chicago, whose name, Gorysiewski, 
contains more than its quota of the 
alphabet, achieved “Pepper goot.” 

If there is any moral to be 
drawn from the company’s experi- 
ence it is that no matter how simple 
the trade name the public consists 
of enough bad spellers so that an 
advertiser can never relax his 
vigilance in hammering home the 
name of his product. 


Customer ais will is always a 
valuable sales aid. But it is diffi- 
cult to cash in on even the most 
cordial consumer relations in the 
case of products of high first cost 
which are built to last for a long 
time—for repeat orders are defi- 
nitely mil. 

There is a way to cash in on 
what might be called earn 
good-will.” Class member E. 
Walsh, general sales manager, Th ne 
Timken Silent Automatic Com- 
pany, who seldom, if ever, over- 
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Say It 7 
With Advertising 


Tre happy and well- 
chosen slogan of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia which serves as head 
for this advertisement 
sounds like real common 
sense. 


Why not let advertising 
tell the good news that 
various markets in the 
United States are now on 
the upgrade? 


There is no better way 
to get the world astir than 
to stir America first. The 
way to stir this great coun- 
try is to start something 
in each locality. 


There is no better way 
to start activity in each 
locality than for the pub- 


lishers in those cities to tell 
the news of men going 
back to work, of increases 
in payrolls, of better crops. 


There is going to be big- 
ger and better news to 
tell every week from now 
on. Better times will come 
as cities make them. 


Say it with advertising. 
Tell the news of your mar- 
ket to manufacturers who 
are looking for markets. 


There is one place in 
which a publisher who 
says it with advertising 
can be sure that he reaches 
a responsible and respon- 
sive audience. That is in 
the pages of the 


PRINTERS INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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Cartoons 


Are Friendly 


They gain immediate atten- 
tion and place readers in a 
receptive mood. Advertisers 
seeking the favor of readers 
will do well to use cartoon 
illustrations. We recommend 
the services of cartoonists 
whose styles and signatures 
are immediately recognized 
by readers, thus, at the outset, 
assuring a receptive audience 
for your advertising. But, we 
can also offer the services of 
many others whose prices are 
lower. 


We can supply cartoons in 
one panel, strip or page form, 
in various styles, at the low- 
est as well as highest prices. 
Ask for list. 


INCORPORBA 
12 E. 41st Street, N. 


MOVIES 


MAKE SALES 


N every business there are action, 

interest, romance—good selling 
points that movies can vitalize and 
turn into sales. Pictures put life 
and reality into your story—they 
bring out the compelling facts. 
Pathescope experts are creators of 
business-getting films. Get the 
facts. Write or telephone for our 
free booklet, ““Making Sales with 
Motion Pictures.” 


THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
pb SUPp, ; 
<4, 





33 W. 42nd St. 
New York 


Tel.: LOngacre Still Films 








5-3185 
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looks a sales bet, believes in using 
the satisfied user as a source of 
prospects as well as testimonials. 

“The repeat order is a negligi- 
ble factor in our business,” says 
Mr. Walsh, “but the right kind of 
salesman can count on at least 
five live prospects a year from 
every satisfied owner. Out of these 
he can develop a large proportion 
of sales. 

“We consistently urge salesmen 
to canvass satisfied owners as a 
prolific source of new business. 
People like to talk about their oil 
burners, just as they did and still 
do about their automobiles and 
radios, washing machines and me- 
chanical refrigerators—in fact, 
anything that tends to become a 
pet possession. 

“Our wide-awake dealers and 
branch managers distribute lists of 
these owners among their sales- 
men and instruct them to contact 
a certain number weekly. Particu- 
larly in the first six months, when 
appreciation of the product is ex- 
panding with each new revelation 
of convenience in use, the satis- 
fied owner is a valuable sales- 
maker.” 

The Timken company, _ the 
Schoolmaster is told, emphasizes 
the importance of the user-booster 
even in its training of new sales- 
men. On the third day of an 
“Eight-Day Training Program,” 
dealers are told to “give the new 
salesman and have him study your 
list of users, so he can appreciate 
who the people are who have be- 
lieved what you are telling him. 
See that he learns the importance 
of knowing who your prominent 
users are, by profession as well 
as district.” 

And it is the practice, on the 
first day after completion of the 
short, intensive training program, 
to take the new salesman out to 
one of the user-booster homes and 
let him hear that user extol thie 
product. This experience, not only 
gives him a definite picture of 
owner-enthusiasm, but is also an 
object lesson in the proper way 
to contact an owner for the pur- 
pose of getting names of prospects, 
references and recommendations 

The user is also recommended 
as one of the subjects in weekly 
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sales meetings. Suggestions for a 
“Quick Thinkers’ Test” for sales- 
men, include this: “Name three 
users not recently contacted by you 
from whom you believe you could 
get prospects or to whom you 
could refer prospects, this week.” 
If one man fails, another is asked, 
and so on until the question is 
satisfactorily answered. 


It is the Schoolmaster’s undying 
faith in American business and its 
requisite tool, advertising, that 
makes it possible for him to wend 
his sometimes weary way to the 
Classroom every week. It there- 
fore pleases him to see a member 
of the Class exhibit undeniable evi- 
dence of a similar faith in these 
two great institutions, as the 
Scohy Sheet Glass Company, of 
Sistersville, W. Va., has done, for 
instance. 

The case of the Scohy company 
is perhaps worthy of comment. 
This company closed down its 
plant last June for what is known 
to the trade as cold repair. De- 
spite the temporary cessation of 
production, the company did not 
sit back and rest its promotional 
oars as might have been expected, 
what with the current rumors of 
a depression. It continued instead 
with its usual advertising cam- 
paign, adroitly turning the copy 
into an institutional vein over the 
signature of Nestor R. Scohy, 
vice-president. 

And further to exhibit its faith 
in business and its appreciation of 
the value of paid space the Scohy 
company, in the middle of its 
period of inactivity, contracted for 
additional space to talk about its 
tennis team, which had continued 
to function as usual through the 
summer, 

* * * 

lo the department stores, be- 
yond dispute, goes palm for 
being the greatest “resolvers” in 
the country. 

They have “resolved” that undue 
emphasis on price in advertising 
is poor business—and continued 
featuring price. They have “re- 
solved” that too much service is 
sheer nonsense—and then added a 
ew more services. They have 
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CENSUS SUMMARY 
FOR ALL CITIES OF 
100,000 POPULA- 
TION AND OVER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Including— 

families with radio sets 

income tax returns 

families with telephones 

families with electricity 

constituency of popula- 
tion 

families owning own 
homes 

value of each owned 
home 

families renting homes 

monthly rental of each 
home 

total retail sales 

total wholesale sales 

retail food sales 

retail drug sales 

retail auto sales 

per capita retail sales 


number of persons per 
family 


—conveniently arranged in tab- 
ular form for reference and re- 
search with regional break- 
downs by geographical areas. 
“A Summary of the United 
States Census” will give you at 
a glance all the important in- 
formation about the 93 largest 
markets unearthed by the most 
exhaustive census ever taken. 
Nowhere else are all these data 
to be found in a single book. 


PRICE $2.50 


Send your check to E. KATZ 
SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. We will pay the 
postage. 
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Profitable Publicity 


Sutton &ScurpPer Inc. Mch, 25,1932. 
Gentlemen:——Let me take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking your organization for 
the splendid work done during our build-up 
and announcement campaigns. To write you 
just what I think of the calibre of your work 
would take many pages, and I will sum it 
up by saying—you know what to write 
about, how to write, and what you write is 
accepted and run in the various publica- 
tions. Our check-up on Chicago Show ac- 
tivities shows us at the top in total lineage. 
Hupson Motor Car CoMPANY. 
WILLIAM JAMES, 
Assistant Sales Manager in 
Advertising. 


SUTTON & SCHIPPER, Inc 
Publicity in All Its Branches 


232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Co-operation with Advertising Agencies 


Charge of 








OPPORTUNITY 


A progressive direct-mail organization 
doing a national business wishes to 
solve its financial and production diffi- 
culties by an association with a printer 
or similar advertising concern. The 
character of their work precludes all 
competition and affords an opportunity 
for unlimited expansion. 

A splendid connection for a firm needing 
additional business and added income 
without an increased expense. 

“V,"" Box 223, Printers’ Ink 














“Low-Priced Stocks a Buy?”_ 


Send for free copy 


Babson’s 
Rep orts 


d the fam 











BARSONCHART 
Div. 69-77 Babson Park, Mass. 





Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib. M. F. Book Paper 
Black Ink 
3 pages 6x9. ' 
32 :; 136,00 219.00 
Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue PublishingCo., Denton, Md. 


410.00 
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“resolved” that the returned goods 
evil is the curse of retailing and 
should be curbed—and then failed 
to do anything about it. 

In this matter of returned goods, 
particularly, your mentor has ob- 
served that department store ex- 
ecutives have waxed hot and furi- 
ous—in convention debate—and 
then gone home and made it still 
easier for the public to make un- 
warranted returns. 

The Schoolmaster, however, 
wants to record one exception. 

Down in Dallas, Texas, the en- 
tire department store group got to- 
gether a little over a year ago, 
formed a Return Goods Bureau 
Division of the Retail Merchants 
Association, formulated rules of 
procedure concerning returned 
goods, arranged to accept returns 
only through the bureau and then 
—strangely enough—stuck to the 
program. 

As a consequence, the percentage 
of returns in one store, to total 
sales, for the first seven months 
the plan was in operation, was cut 
exactly in half. The average cut 
for the group was about 25 per 
cent. Thousands of dollars were 
saved. 

The returned’ goods evil, about 
which the department stores have 
clamored so loud and furiously, is 
entirely of their own making. The 
solution is in their own hands 
Co-operation, of the kind these 
Dallas merchants have not merely 
talked about but actually carried 
into practice, will quickly lower 
the terrific overhead cost of 
turned goods in any city in which 
it is honestly used. 


Joins Lawson-Wills 
Arthur H. Leat has joined the sales 
staff of Lawson-Wills, Toronto, window 
display and counter card advertising 


Acquires “Economics News” 


The Home Economics News, Peoria, 
Ill., has been merged with Practical 
Home Economics, New York. 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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| Classified Advertisements 








ich insertion. 
ents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Display and Classified ads written— 
Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 

MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 





71A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Magazine Representation in New York 
City. Established advertising office offers 
jesk space, phone listing, intelligent ser- 
vice to reliable magazines. We cover en- 
Eastern territory. $10 monthly and 

ip. depending upon extent of service re- 
tired. Let sshipeenene. Box 658, P. I. 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 
mi-weekly located in Rocky Mountain 
ict, altitude 5,000 ft. Prosperous 
festern key center town, population 
0. Property worth $50,000, will 
take $25,000. $15,000 cash and mortgage 
to reliable party. Box 662, Printers’ Ink. 


GET YOUR SHARE OF NEW BUSINESS 
from 4,000 new corporations located in 
Manhattan and Bronx. ALREADY 
ROUTED for your salesmen to call; ex- 
cellent for direct mail also. Name; Ad- 
dress, Kind of Business; Capitalization; 
State and Month of Incorporation Pub- 
lished in THE NEW CORPORATION 
REGISTER, 47 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Further details MAILED 
1 request. 














HELP WANTED 


LETTERING ARTISTS WANTED — 
WHO CAN DO_ LETTERING ON 
LITHOGRAPHIC SKETCHES 
QUICKLY, SKILFULLY AND ECO- 
NOMICALLY. BOX 665, P. I. 


Experienced Creative Lettering Man, 
free-lance, who can make rough layouts 
and also do finished work on sketches for 
manufacturer of window displays. Only 
experienced men with the above qualifica- 
tions will be considered. Box 659, P. I. 











Sales Promotion Man—Rapidly expand- 
ing oil company operating Gasoline Service 
Stations in New | mo wants experienced 
Promotion man. Must be able to create 
an! produce direct mail, copy, and other 
forms advertising and _sales-stimulating 
material. His work will bring him in con- 
tact with every phase of retail oil, busi- 
ness, Excellent opportunity, headquarters 
Elizabeth, N. J. ‘rite, giving full infor- 
mation, experience, age, salary desired. 
Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
DISPLAY ARTISTS WITH GOOD 
SELLING IDEAS WHO WILL MAKE 
SKETCHES AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. BOX 666, PRINTERS’ INK. 





OPPORTUNITY 

4 energetic men from 25 to 45 years of 
age with sales ability and advertising ex- 
perience to establish personal business 
without capital investment. Work is pleas- 
ant and profitable. Address letters, givin 
full details and references, to Louis E 
Dow Co., nationally known creators of 
good-will advertising, St. Paul, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Coyle’s Type and Copy Computer $1 
Compact, easy to use. liminates all cal- 
culations. Money back guarantee. Will 
handle all type, copy inn J. Coyle, 
1975 Walton Avenue, New York City. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
ARE AS GOOD AS THEIR LINES; 
FOR FRESH IDEAS AND GAGS 
BY EXPERIENCED, AD-MINDED 
WRITER ADDRESS BOX 656, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIL— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi- 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 667, P. I. 








: EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Young, attractive, competent. Five years’ 
highest-type publishing experience. Ex- 
cellent references. Opportunity more im- 
portant than salary. Box 660, P. I. 





SUCCESSFUL WRITER — Experienced 
in advertising, editorial booklets, fiction, 
technical. Makes attractive layouts. A 
“find” for direct mail concern—all or 
part time. Reasonable. Box 663, P. I. 





_ BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND 
Now is the time for the proper represen- 
tation in this territory. y successful 
record and wide acquaintance will pro- 
duce results. Box 661, Printers’ Ink. 





EDITOR—College graduate, four years 
with leading trade publication. Skilled 
in contacting trade; special writing, desk 
work, make-up, increasing renewals. Pref- 
erably t time. Available January 1. 
Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 
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Entire Line Is Repriced; More Advertising; Sales Jump 
J. L. Peven, Director of Sales, Corning Glass Works, and 
C. D. La Fortetre, Sales Manager, Pyrex Housewares Division 


Asks Consumers for a Vote of Confidence—and Gets It 


These Salesmen Pay Expenses Out of Special Bonuses 
Joun F. Busu, Jr., Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Puritan Soap Co.... 


A Contest That Failed 
As the Advertising Manager Said to the Sales Manager 
H. J. Emprace and Rosert V. Beucus, General Sales Manager and Adver- 


tising Manager, John H. Woodbury Company and Andrew Jergens Company 


A Display Idea That Solved a Turnover Problem 
“Buy American’’—with a Reason Why 
Something New to Talk About Every Trip 

Hot Cereal 


Advertising as a Fair Weapon in Competitive Selling 
Don Francisco, Vice-President, Lord & Thomas.................-s00005 


Death of H. F. Gunnison 


Sales Letters That Dealers Like to Use 
B. F. Berrretp 


Mr. Batten’s Blast Brings Call for Advertising Housecleaning 
Leon Ketrry, Copy Chief, Fishler, Farnsworth & Co., Inc 


Four Sales Fundamentals for 1933 
J. W. Frazer, General Sales Manager, Chrysler Sales Corporation 


Giving the Secondary Product a Place in the Advertising 
Christmas Cards Should Not Have Order Blanks Attached 


What Salesmen Can Learn from Graphic Selling 
Don GriIpDLEY 


Editorials 
Made in Japan—Trade-Marks vs. Gangs—“‘My Old Policies”—Faith as 
of Washerwomen—When the U. S. Takes the Profits. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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Keeping 
YOUR PLACE 
in the LINE 


Thc FELLOW who pokes 
along at twenty when the others are doing 
forty may get somewhere eventually, but 
the best pickings are likely to be all gone. 


© lf your competitors are keeping their 
names and their products before the public, 
then it's up to you to do likewise, or lose 
your place in the line. 





BOOKLETS + CATALOGS 


FOLDERS + BROADSIDES 
any or all of these will help to do the trick. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone MEdallion 3-3500 
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| HE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


DURING THE FIRST TEN 
MONTHS OF THIS YEAR 
PRINTED 2,278,945 LINES OF 
GENERAL ADVERTISING. THIS 
WAS 412,570 LINES, OR 22%, 
MORE THAN THE NEXT CHI- 


CAGO NEWSPAPER PRINTED. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPEA 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E. 42nd St: 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.; Boston, 713 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.: 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 








